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Own this style star 
and economy star 


Ger Studebaker’s newest of the new 
and own a car of beauty beyond words 
and economy beyond question. 

Like a sleck. new-type jet plane, the 
far advanced 1952 Studebaker is clean- 
lined and free from all power-wasting 


excess bulk—and this means gallon 


%& Gadebaker Lz? ~ 


after gallon of gasoline saving for you. 

Stop in at a Studebaker showroom 
and arrange to drive one of the dra- 
matically fashioned 1952 Studebakers 
—sprightly Studebaker Champions in 
the low price field — brilliant-per- 
forming Studebaker Commander V-8s. 


baker Corporation of Canada. Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 





Chrome wheel dises optional at extra 





See and drive the Studebaker Starliner—It’s Canada’s smartest 


“hard-top” 


available either as a Champion or a Commander V-8. 
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( YOVER: Fellow bird-watchers don’t argue with 
A WILLIAM H. Carrick when he says he has seen a 
certain species of bird on one of his field trips. 
Chances are he has a picture to prove his point. The 
vellow-headed blackbird on the cover had too many 
mouths to feed to pose for long, but Carrick managed 
to snap her before she took off to find more food for 
her hungry brood. The picture was taken in a marsh 
near Delta, Manitoba, for the Wildlife Management 
Institute. Carrick has also done work for the Na- 
tional Film Board, and Ducks Unlimited, and is 
official photographer for the Ontario Museum. 
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DUPLEX ROOMETTE 


Your own private room at 
only ten per cent more than 
a lower berth! 





MARVELLOUS MEALS 


Tasty food, nicely served, 
makes mealtime a pleasure 
when you go Canadian 
National. 
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of Famous Trains 





For nearly half a century, this fast, 
all-sleeping-car train has served 
Canada’s Provinces by the sea.. 
The Ocean Limited — Canadian 
National's senior train between 
Montreal and Halifax. On it you 
travel in comfort in luxurious sleep- 
ing cars, duplex roomette cars and 


lounges. 


Whether you're making a business 
or vacation trip through this delight- 
ful holiday land, you'll enjoy it more 
by using this famous train. The Ocean 
Limited and its companion trains, the 
Scotian and the Maritime Express, 
provide daily service, cony enient con- 
nections to and from all points in 
the Maritimes and Newfoundland. 
Traditional Canadian National cour- 
tesy and service will make your jour- 


nev memorable. 


TRAVEL GiFT CERTIFICATE 


Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift Certificate 
covering Train Travel anywhere . . . to any rail destination 
. . . for any amount you wish . . . on sale at all Canadian 


National ticket offices. 
that’s sure to please. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 


Easy to buy, easy to use. A gift 
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in the New Economy 


New oil discoveries and increased production of 
Canadian crude oil are having a marked effect on 

development of our country. The 
Canadian petroleum industry should 
financial 


the economic 
future of the 
be of 
institutions. 

Ve have been associated with the underwriting 
of the securities of Canada’s leading oil producers 
and refiners and will be pleased to discuss with 
officers of oil companies the ways and means of 
providing additional funds for development or 


great interest to investors and 


working capital. 

We have in our offices up-to-date information 
on all phases of the oil and allied industries. which 
is available without cost or obligation. 

Alberta investors are invited to use the facilities 
of our Calgary office in the Greyhound Building. 
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BY-ELECTION ECHOES 


by Michael Barkway 


T THE END of May friends 
A were delighted to see Mrs. Les- « 

ter B. Pearson wearing a button 
which firmly declared: “I like Mike.” 
It was a trophy of the by-election in 
Ontario riding, and was one of several 
gimmicks used by the Conservatives 
in support of their candidate, Michael 
Starr. Starr, who won the seat against 
Mackenzie King’s nephew, John L. 
Lay, and CCF candidate, was a 
good example of the improvement 
which the PC’s have lately been able 
to make in their candidates. He is 
popular, specially with the labor peo- 
ple, although he is not a unionist. He 
has been elected Mayor of Oshawa, 
took most of the labor vote from 
the CCF in the by-election. 

This labor switch from CCF to 
PC’s was also apparent in Waterloo 
North, and it might be one of the 
portents of last month’s by-elections. 
The PC’s claim that they have old 
party workers coming back to them 
whom they haven't seen since 1935; 
and in the interval some of them have 
been pillars of the CCF. Liberals 
agree that much of the labor vote in 
Waterloo went to the Conservative 
candidate, Miss Elizabeth Jansen. 
They blame the tact that Norman C. 
Schneider, their candidate, runs a 
non-union shop. It is conceded that 
he is a good employer, but it’s hard 
for orthodox trade unionists to sup- 
port an employer without a union. 

Miss Jansen made such a reduction 
in the Liberal majority in Waterloo 
North that some PC’s claim she might 
have won the seat if she had been a 


man. This doesn’t mean the Conserva- 
tives are turning anti-feminist, but 
some of the Canadians of German 


stock around Kitchener and Waterloo 
are traditionally opposed to women in 


politics. It is a district where women 
have a hard time in seeking even 


municipal office. 


[' THE switch in the labor vote was 
the outstanding feature of the by- 
elections in the Province of Ontario. 
the Conservative successes in New 
Brunswick and Quebec depended 
upon the votes of French-speaking 
Canadians. 
Gloucester, 
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if the CCF wins the election I'D own the bloomin’. brewery?” 


Conservatives won it was in 18%6, 
Neither party has found any complete 
explanation for the change this time. 
The Conservative candidate, Albany ‘ 
Robichaud, is leader of the Frenc 
language association and a_ populir 
local lawyer. The Liberal candidate. 
another Robichaud, was regarded 4s 
an “importation” from Fredericton, 
and his French was not his strong 
point. One discontent which servcd 
the Conservatives was the uncertair 
of the export market for pit-props «1 
which many of the Gloucester peop|e 
depend. The Liberals also suspect 
that they may have lost votes through 
Provincial discontents which really 
had nothing to do with the St. Laurent ' 
Government, such as Premier Me- ; 
Nair’s four per cent sales tax. The 
also say that the Conservative Robi- 
chaud had the support of the clerg\ 
The swing of French-speaking votes 
to the Conservatives was apparent\\ 
matched in the other New Brunswick 
election. The PC’s say they got 
majority in the French-speaking dis- 
tricts in Victoria-Carleton riding. It 
the final figures of the polls confirm 
this, it will be the first time it has 
been so. The PC’s say that they held 
their own in the rest of the riding, but 
that their increased majority over last 
time was due almost entirely to the 
unexpected support from the French 
speaking sections. 
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’ QUEBEC the Liberals console them- 
selves for the loss of Roberval b\ 
pointing out that their vote was split 
between the official candidate, Potvin 
and Belanger who insisted on running 
as an Independent Liberal. They hop: 
it will be a lesson to Quebec I ‘ibera 
to learn to abide by the decision o! 
the nominating conventions. The PCs a 
admit they wouldn’t have won the scat 
if there had been onty one Libera ; 
candidate, but it doesn’t much dampen 
their satisfaction. The fact remains 
that both at Roberval and at Brome 
they increased their vote; and thes 
fee! that some of the curse has been 
taken off the Tory cause in Quebec. 4 
Old campaigners say the Rober 
campaign was as dirty as any thes 
have known. Certainly Potvin’ 
speeches did not reflect much support 
for St. Laurent as the apostle of 





—Norris, Vancouve 
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Yes, in this romantic isle, the 
temperature very rarely goes 
above 80°. So plan now to leave 
the stifling heat of the city for the 
cool breezes of the Trade Winds— 
n Jamaica. 





You'll find Jamaica the ideal =- ara 
vacation playground—miles = §_ #74 / | 
of soft, sand beaches, lush =“ K/} 
tropical foliage, pictures- “7 cL 
quenativevillages. - Che pn 
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inviting to everyone. 
For futher details, see 
your travel agent, any X\ 
airline or shipping office, /\ 
or write to Jamaica 
Tourist Board, 47 Fraser 
Avenue, Toronto. 
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tional unity. On May 19, at Cham- 
bord, he coupled adulatory praises of 
St. Laurent with a diatribe of the most 
malicious kind against George Drew. 
As reported in L’Action Catholique, 
he said everyone knew Drew’s evil 
intentions towards the French-Cana- 
dian people and “the policy of perse- 
cution which he has always applied 
towards us.” When Drew was Premier 
of Ontario, said Potvin, he continually 
expressed his “hatred for the French 
element” (“sa haine pour I'élément 
frangais du pays”). Now he was try- 
ing to deliver the final blow (“II 
cherche maintenant a nous donner le 
coup final’). 

The next day at St. Felicien, Potvin 
had defined his thesis a little more 
clearly. He said this was not a struggle 
between two parties but “une guerre 
entre deux races et entre deux hommes 
de convictions religieuses différentes.” 
This came not from one of Duplessis’ 
men, nor even from the Independent. 
It came from the official Liberal can- 
didate. 

The special correspondent of L’Ac- 
tion Catholique reported that Mr. and 
Mrs. Drew were given a very warm 
reception on their first visit to the 
land of Maria Chapdelaine, and that 
Drew made a whole series of ad- 
dresses in French. In any case, Drew's 
candidate won the seat. 


ALK about an early general elec- 

tion revived in Ottawa as soon as 
the by-election results were known. 
Newspaper stories, which presumably 
had some inspiration from the Liberal 
side, said the PC’s could have a gen- 
eral election if they challenged the 
Government to one. But the PC’s are 
not in a mood to throw challenges 
about. They're very pleased about 
their successes, following on last 
year’s: but they've been pretty sensi- 
ble about them. They're not boasting 
or making extravagant claims. They 
know that their most successful argu- 
ment in the by-elections was the top- 
heavy Government majority. It will 
not be so powerful an argument in a 
general election when the choice of a 
Government is involved. Another 
vear, in which discontent with the 
Government may easily grow, should 
improve their chances in a general 
election. 

It is quite possible that the Govern- 
ment may be impressed by the same 
argument. St. Laurent, for this and 
other reasons, may decide on an elec- 
tion this fall. If he leaves it till 1953 
it would have to be early in the vear 
before the Coronation, or else it 
would have to wait till the fall of °53. 
By then St. Laurent will be 71, which 
sounds more like an old man than 70 
does. It might be worth waiting if the 
Liberals could find something good 
to offer next year, but those who 
argue for an election this fall doubt 
that Abbott can find much scope for 
tax reduction or any other plums. 

On a rather higher plane of policy, 
there would be something to be said 
for getting our election over at the 
same time as the U.S. Then we would 
be ready to settle down together when 
the new U.S. president is starting to 
work out his international policies. 

There are no hot tips on this sub- 
ject because no decisions have been 
made. But the chances of an election 
this fall are better than they were, 
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School Board Bonds 
To Yield 4.98% 


The Protestant School Board of Greater 
Montreal controls the financial administration 
of the eleven protestant school boards in the 
Montreal area. 


The bonds of the Board are secured by taxes 
ievied in the largest and one of the richest 
urban areas in Canada. 


We offer, as principals, 
The Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal 
4!,°, Bonds due February Ist, 1967 


Price: 95 and accrued interest, 
to vield 4.98°, 


A Prospectus containing information concern- 
ing the Board and financial statements wil! be 
forwarded upon request. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
nd ee 
foronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Ha 
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Edmonton 
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“GULL SHOOTING" BY GEORGE MORLAND R.A. 1763-1809 
CANVAS SIZE 33” x 44” — INCLUDED IN A_ SALE 
AND EXHIBIT OF PAINTINGS BY FAMOUS ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


LAING GALLERIES 
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YOU HAVE PLANS that are important, too. The things you 
the worthwhile things, have to be planned for, 
. That’s not easy, these days. But here are two suggestions 
iy help you to realize your own particular dream 
First, decide what you want most, how much it will cost, and 
open a special savings account at The Royal Bank of Canada 
particular purpose hen save for it. 
ise the Royal Bank Budget Book to keep yourself on 
ind to avoid careless spending. The budget book 
yt suggest how you should spend your money. It does 
provide you with a simple pattern to help you. 
PLAN YOUR BUDGET TO SUIT YOURSELF. 


You can get a copy at any branch. Ask for one. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


You can bank on the Royal 





LETTERS 


The Great Betrayal 


S PRESIDENT Norman Macken- 
LX zie suggests (SN, May 17), uni- 
versity teachers are often tempted to 
look back nostalgically to the days 
when their classes, consisting mainly 
of war veterans, took intellectual mat- 
ters more seriously than do the pres- 
ent freshmen—though I, for one, re- 
member enough of university entrants 
before the time of the veterans to 
know that their ability to read and 
write was far higher than it is now. 

It is possible that university admin- 
istrators too, when they look back to 
the days of the veterans, are subject 
to certain temptations. They were 
great days—enrolments and incomes 
skyrocketed; small departments blos- 
somed into colleges, and their heads, 
from mere professors, became deans; 
drowsy backwaters of higher educa- 
tion became bustling, expanding or- 
ganizations. Nothing was too big for 
us to tackle. We doubled and tripled 
our staffs, built fine new buildings, 
embarked on grandiose projects of 
every kind. 

But the veterans have gone; and it 
is painful for a man who has tasted 
the joys of deanship to revert to mere 
professordom. It is painful for an 
administrator to see only a few lone- 
some students rattling around in the 
great buildings that he has projected. 
It is painful for a university president 
to have to make do again on niggling 
budgets, to go back to being the head 
of an institution housing a mere four 
or five thousand students instead ot 
ten or twelve thousand. 





= it is unfortunately only too 
natural that even in the univer- 
sities, Which one might have thought 
would be the last bulwark against to- 
day's great betrayal of the things ol 
the mind and spirit, one should find 
those for whom the contribution by 
students of so many dollars to a build- 
ing fund or their donation of so many 
pints of blood can be regarded as at 
least a partial compensation for their 
ignorance of history, their inability to 
make or receive inteilectual commun- 
ication and as a sufficient excuse for 
their continued presence in a univer- 
sity. 

The temptation to prefer quantity 
to quality is one that the educator in 
all ages has had to face; but it is 
saddening to see how many educators 
today have managed to find ingenious 
reasons for succumbing to it. It is not 
only administrators who do so: the 
instructor himself, when he sees that 
the maintenance of academic stand- 
ards, by keeping down enrolment, 
may make his own services unneces- 
sary, is tempted to compromise with 
his devotion to scholarship. I remem- 
ber once arguing all this out with a 
colleague in our College of Education 
(expanded many times from its pre- 
war size); his final thrust was, “Well, 
if you get your way, you'll find your- 
self out of a job.” 

As it happens, I find myself out of 
a job anyway, and shall shortly be on 
my way to hunt for one in another 
country. But if the future of Canada 
is to be one in which “to preserve, in- 
crease, and disseminate knowledge” 
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For business or pleasure — in 
Canada and the United States 

vour key to hotel comfort. 
convenience and service is 
Sheraton! Modern guest rooms. 
lounges and dining rooms. 
Sheraton credit cards honored 
in Canada and the U.S.A. 


Arrange and = con- 









firm accommoda- 
tion through our 
‘Telety pe Service al 
no cost to you... 
simply contact 
your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. 


SHERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN 
Montreal Montreal 
KING EDWARD PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto Windsor 


GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Niagara Falls Hamilton 


2K DAYTONA BEACH, Florida — The Sheraton Beach 
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in the fine words of the calendar of 
Harvard) is no longer the chief end 
f its universities, I shall not think 
that I have forfeited a great deal. 
saskatoon, Sask. D. J. GREENE, 
Lecturer in English (Temporary), 
University of Saskatchewan 


Dutch Pomp 


| WISH to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for your excellent and 


orthy article on Queen Juliana in 
recent issue which gives such a 


uthful picture, not only of the Queen 
erself, but also of the relationship 
etween her and the Dutch people. 

In one respect. however, I think 
\Ir. Schoup is wrong. It is true that 
ve “regard pomp and circumstances 
vith a somewhat cynical, or I would 
<aV: sceptical eye.” But this is definite- 

not due to a change in mentality 
-aused by the war. This scepticism 
vith regard to pomp and show is as 
ld as the Dutch themselves. It is one 
of the most prominent Dutch char- 
cteristics and in fact one of the major 
causes of the complete failure of the 


Nazi party in Holland. Marching. 
iniforms, flying banners and torch 
parades with which the Germans 


could so easily be impressed, did not 
ppeal to us in the least. 
Which does not mean though that 
little pageantry once in a while is 
not highly appreciated, but it has to 
Ye a Very extra special occasion. 
Winnipeg, Man. FREDDY SNUYFI 


Limit to School Grants 


( YONGRATULATIONS on the arti- 
Acle “A School Trustee Talks 


Back”... . The trustee is surely in the 
middle. Now comes a suggestion (at a 


meeting of Association of Ontario 
Mavors and Reeves) that a statutory 
maximum grant of so much per pupil 
tor school boards be made. Wouldn't 
that limitation help the trustee? 

Hamilton, Ont. T. H. Swayze 
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OPERA 


PLAYING MAPLE LEAF GARDENS 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


ROVIDED that it be always borne 
in mind that opera in the Maple 
Leaf Gardens—or in any other skat- 
ing rink—is amplified opera and not 
direct - communication or natural 
opera, and that the two are not abso- 


reason why opera in the Maple Lear 
Gardens should not be a huge suc- 
cess. It is an extremely pleasant form 
of entertainment. which can be en- 
joved by 10 or 12 thousand people— 
if there are that many people within 
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really enjoy i 
sented. And obviously 
munication or natural 
possible in any 


> it is pre- 

direct-com- 
opera is not 
y Canadian city on 
“grand opera” terms, that is to say, 
with the staging, the chorus and the 
orchestra for which grand opera is de- 
signed and composed. It requires a 
tvpe of auditorium and stage which 
Toronto and Montreal do not seem 
likelv to be able to afford. 

The four Metropolitan perform- 
ances at the Gardens were extremely 
well amplified. and the Gardens were 


lutely the same thing. there is no 


motoring distance of the Gardens who 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 





done to dictating history? In business... the professions? 


THE NEW DICTAPHONE TiMir-MASTER has made 


dictating history! 


Dictaphone’s tiny, exclusive. unbreakable 
Dictabelt has played a major role. 

Never before has any dictating machine or method 
been so widely accepted. 
of business and profession, the new Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER has met enthusiastic approval. 


Dictators like the ease and simplicity of operation 


... the small size, only 412 inches high! Secretaries 


like the voice-pertect electronic reproduction of the 


plastic Dictabelts . . . the lightness and comfort of 


DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


TIME-MASTER The Modern Way t Dictate 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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which tits as easily as 
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ap tured 
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And both dictators and secretaries are 
rIME-MASTER gets more oar 


less time... with less effort ... at lower cost. 


bv the way 


SECRETARY SHORTAGE? When vou install 
PIME-MASTER equipment. one 


handle 


secretary can often 
dictation for three 


TIME-MASTER helps vou cut dictating costs, elimi- 


two or busv men. 


nates the time wasted taking dictation. 
Get the details today . .. use the coupon below! 
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Warning Signals 
of Trouble Ahead 


TARNINGS HAVE MULTIPLIED in re- 

/ cent days of the Kremlin’s intention to 
exploit the period of paralysis in govern- 

ment which overtakes the free world’s stronzest 
power every four years, just as the Soviets car- 
ried out the Czechoslovak coup and sought to 
seize Berlin during the last U.S. election. Berlin 
itself! has been marked out as an obvious centre 
for a new 
against the inclusion of the Bonn Republic in the 
NATO defence svstem has sent the Communist 


storm, while the Soviet campaign 


riot squads out into the streets in West Germany 
as in France. An all-out effort appears to have 
been called for in both countries. 

As it happens, the Communists have slight pop- 
ular appeal in Germany, which has learned at first- 
hand about the policies of their masters, and in 
France a bold little man has appeared on the scene 
to challenge their imposing strength. Premier Pi- 
nay has sufficiently captured the imagination of 
his people to get storekeepers to lower their prices 
and hoarders to turn in their gold: he may be just 
the man to tackle the Communists. But there will 
be strikes and bloodshed. 

It is the same on the other side of the world, in 
Japan, where the Kremlin has also called its fo!- 
lowers into the streets to riot against the peace 
treaty and military cooperation with the United 
States, and weaken the UN’s base of operations 
for the Korean War. Over this struggle itself there 
hangs a baffling question mark. The recent warn- 
ing that the enemy has doubled his strength while 
he talked truce argues that his main purpose all 
along may have been to gain time. 


Out of Proportion 


& WAS tully understandab'e that the United 
States Command in Korea should have wanted 
to associate other than American troops with the 
odious job of guarding prisoners on Koje Island. 
It was, however, regrettable because by the time the 
companies of Canadian, British, Greek and Nether- 
lands troops arrived, the horse had fled. The 
camp had already been allowed to get out of hand, 
and company units commanded by majors or cap- 
tains could have no earthly say in its conduct, They 
could only take the kicks. ; 


move no doubt was, it was a blunder. 


Well intentioned as the 


therefore, had 
grounds on which to complain to Washington. It 


The Canadian Government, 
had stronger grounds than those which it used. The 
note of complaint was based solely on the tradi- 
tional Canadian dislike for splitting up bodies of 
It did not refer 
to the purpose for which this particular split had 


Canadian troops serving Overseas. 
been ordered This reiterated objection to dis- 
persing Canadian troops in small parcels is soundly 
based. But in the context of the Korean situation 
a public protest on these grounds seemed both 
To start a public hullabaloo about 
the movement of one Canadian company lacked 


petty and silly 


all sense of proportion 

For weeks, if not months, past the Canadian 
Government must have been feeling increasing 
anxiety about the conduct of UN affairs in Korea, 
and particularly about the handling of enemy 
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prisoners. If it wasn’t, it should have been. We 
don’t know whether it took any steps to express 
its anxiety to Washington. If it did, the repre- 
sentations were kept secret as such discussions be- 
tween allies should be. Yet as soon as the Cana- 
dian company was moved the Government burst 
into formal and public protest. It was like a man 
watching his house burn down and being able to 


think of nothing but the loss of his trousers. 


Amending B.N.A. Act 


SPECIAL interest attaches to the Redistribu- 

tion Bill which Parliament must pass this ses- 
sion. It will be the first amendment to the British 
North America Act made at Ottawa without ret- 
erence to Westminster. It will be the first use of 
the powers taken in the amendment of 1949 for 
the Canadian Parliament to change the Act in mat- 
ters falling into purely federal jurisdiction. 

The question which remains to be answered is 
what form the amendment should take. Most legal 
authorities agree that it will be equally valid 
whether it is done directly or indirectly. Parlia- 
ment could pass a new Act about representation 
in the House of Commons without mentioning the 
British North America Act at all, and the new law 
would prevail over the conflicting provisions of 
Section 51 of the BNA Act. Or the new act might 
contain a clause stating specifically that “section 
51 of the British North America Act, 1867, is re- 
pealed in so far as it is part of the law of Canada.” 

This would be the indirect method of amend- 
ment, and it was the method proposed by Mr. 
Stanley Knowles a few months ago when he intro- 
duced a bill to increase the quorum of the House 


of Commons. He had at that time the support ot 
Dr. Maurice Ollivier, the Law Clerk of the House 
of Commons. Now Dr. Ollivier is inclined to fa- 
vor the direct method of amendment. He urges 
that an act which amends the BNA Act shou!d be 
formally and openly described as “An Act to 
amend the British North America Act.” By this 
mearts, not only will all the Key provisions of the 
Canadian constitution be conveniently kept  to- 
gether, but the special character of the BNA Act 
will be more fully respected than if Parliament 
passes acts all over the place and under all sorts 
of titles which are repugnant to the BNA Act. 


Name of Dominion Day 


Pee: until it undertakes to rewrite the 
A British North America Act as the fundamental 
law of the Canadian people, adopted by themselves 
in some process of their own devising (an event 
which still seems a long way off), will obvious's 
have to continue to be 
is What the Act says it is, though nobody has to cw! 
it the Dominion, since the Act never does 


“a Dominion”, since tha 


Meanwhile there seems to be some resistance Ce- 
veloping (not unnatural with people who objc- 
to “Dominion” altogether) to the continued obse! 
ance of something called “Dominion Day”. 

The event which that day celebrates is 0 
supremely important in the history of Canada that 
in spite of the fact that it was merely the goins- 
into-effect of a statute of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, we earnestly trust that it will never cease 
to be commemorated. But if the term “Domii- 
ion” is destined to disappear from current usage, 
as anything more than the designation of certain 
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vations of the Commonwealth at a past stage of 
‘heir development, we shall presumably need some 
ther title for the day which we commemorate. 
And here the language of the Act comes at once 
‘o our aid. For while the result of the Act was to 
reate “a Dominion”, the event of its birth is re- 
veatedly described as “the Union”. “From and 
fter the Union” is the term employed throughout 
he Act to designate the time during which its pro- 
sions shall have effect. No other term is ever 
ised to describe the event which converted the 
ree provinces into a single “Dominion” and 
ade provision for that entity to extend from sea 
osea. The New York Times of July 2, 1867, was 
ctually led to predict that “Union Day” would 
ienceforth be the name attached to July | by the 
anadian people. 
“Union Day” would therefore seem to be a 
verfectly reasonable and historically correct des- 
mation for the day of that event, which though 
ot set by the Act was ultimately set by proclama- 
tion in the Queen’s name. “Confederation Day” 
s the only other title which has been suggested. 
ind it is open to several objections. The word 
“Confederation” never occurs in the Act, and tends 
‘0 support a constitutional interpretation of the 
consequences of that Act which was certainly not 
envisaged by the Parliament which enacted it nor 
»y many of the Canadian legislators who applied 
tor its enactment. Particularly, it is bound to sug- 
gest to the American mind (with which we have to 
concern ourselves a good deal) the basic principle 
ot the Confederate States, which was the opposite 
concept to what the Americans themselves regard 
iy Union—the Union that “must and shall be pre- 


served”. 


A Commonsense Measure 


1‘ GOVERNMENT'S plan to alter the cap- 
ital structure of the CNR is obviously sensible, 
und it is difficult to see why something of the kind 
was not done long ago. The old situation required 
tne CNR to pay interest to the Government which 
n most years made an operating deficit inevitable. 
[hen the Government had to pay the deficit. For 
he operating staff of the railway it meant that 
they were virtually denied the chance of matching 
expenditures with revenues. However well they did, 
he steady weight of the statutory interest pay- 
ments would generally drive the railways into the 
ed 

The important thing about the somewhat tech- 
nical changes now proposed is that they give the 
CNR a chance to operate as though it had a more 
‘sonable capital structure. The Company's sen- 
officers will have the stimulus of feeling that 
efficiency and skill they can bring the railway 

t of a year’s operations with a credit balance. 


The Sons of Martha 


one MANY decades it has been the wont of 
engineers, especially when gathered jovially to- 
gether, to praise vociferously their many, varied 
{ sometimes singular, capacities. These resound- 
tributes, unfortunately, seldom echoed in the 
\ der corridors of the outside world; the position 
i prestige of the profession was mildly accepted 
hit not fully realized in its wider importance to the 
tion as a whole. 
Now the picture has changed, both internally 
{ externally. And the engineers themselves, both 
their learned societies and later in their pro- 
fessional associations, have been changing it. Com- 
mittees of engineers have successfully broadened 
curricula of the teaching institutions in keeping 
With a greater acceptance of executive and social 
responsibility. Standards have been kept high and 


a satisfactory reciprocation achieved between em- 
ploying industry and technically educated person- 
nel, with substantial benefit to both. 

The picture has changed too from those days 
of the late twenties and early thirties when the 
greatest and immediate practical problem facing 
the engineering graduate was to get himself a job. 
Now excited cries are rising from industrial man- 
agement circles concerning present and projected 
shortages of adequately trained men. Grateful for 
the recognition which has come their way, the 





—W. B. Edwards, Quebec 


ROD M. RICHARDSON 


engineering associations must now see to it that 
a proper balance is kept between both undesirable 
situations. 

Typical of the new approach bv engineers to 
national problems is the election of the new Presi- 
dent of the Dominion Council of 
Engineers of Canada, Rod M. Richardson, of Saint 
John, Chief Engineer of the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Company. He is both a BA of Dalhousie 
and a BSc and gold medallist of McGill. He is a 
man of broad interests in cultural, sports and civic 


tp , ] 
rofessional 


activities and the wide range of offices he has held 
in the engineering societies and associations testi- 
fies to his concern with the advancement of his 
profession. With his elevation will go the best 
wishes, not only of his own 35,000 engineer mem- 
bers, but of all professional men and women of 
Canada. 


Native Canadians 


N THE SIX years from 1945-51 the Federal 

Government paid out $1,687,000 in family 
allowances and relief to Eskimos. In the eastern 
Arctic — that is the Baffinland, Ungava area — 
Federal handouts amounted to more than half of 
the Eskimos’ income. In the Western Arctic it was 
only a quarter. If this relatively new public support 
of the Eskimos were resulting in a marked increase 
in their health and prosperity we could perhans feel 
gratified by it. The fact is that it is not only not 
increasing their standards; it is not even keeping 
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pace with the deterioration in their health and 
morale due to their increased contacts with white 
men in the North. Tuberculosis is not being check- 
ed; it is spreading. Habitation is concentrating 
more and more around white settlements, with a 
consequent lessening of vitality and increase in 
disease. Fewer and fewer Eskimos are making a 
living in the arduous but healthy manner of their 
forebears. More and more of their children are 
being brought up without even learning the tradi- 
tional and necessary arts of hunting and fishing 

The impact of modern civilization upon primitive 
peoples is nearly always unfortunate. But it is not 
incurable. The only area in the Canadian North 
where civilization has brought the cure for its own 
evil effects is said to be Aklavik, where the trapping 
is sufficiently varied for the Eskimos to establish a 
reasonably stable economic basis. Elsewhere the 
only cash crop is white fox, which fluctuates in 
four-vear cycles and is utterly dependent on the 
chances of the world’s fur markets 

We are not too sanguine about the new continu- 
ing committee which has been set up in Ottawa to 
study the problem of our Eskimo population. But 
it will unite in one endeavor the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic missionaries. the. traders. the 
RCMP. the health authorities and the northern ad- 
ministration. General Young, the Commissioner 
of the Northwest Territories, presides. It is at least 
a Start towards better public recognition of our 
responsibilities to the primitive people of our own 


land. 


Realism and Human Rights 
\ R. GARSON’S confidence that neither he him- 
+ self nor any other Minister of Justice who 
may hold office with the support of the Canadian 
Parliament will ever do anything to impair those 
“human rights” which are asserted in the charter 
of the United Nations is very impressive, but it 
shows a slight shortness of memory 


At the close of World War II the Parliament of 


which Mr. Garson was member passed legisla- 
tion conferring on the Government of which Mr 


Garson was also a member the right to deport 


from Canada, verv much a 


—-¢ 


vainst their will. certain 








persons who were born 


this without anv judicial proceedings and without 


anv charge having been laid against them. (Thev 
were, we admit. of Japanese racial origin. but that 
: , ] 1 ‘ + . 

In itself 18S not a crime, and What can De done in 
one vear to a Canadian-born citizen of Jap inese 
ancestrv can be done in another vear to a Cana- 


dian-born citizen of Chinese or German or Russian 
or even English ancestrv.) The Government of 
which Mr. Garson was a member took steps to de- 
port these persons, and was actually in process of 
doing so when its right was questioned by othe 
Canadians who at great trouble and considerable 
expense took the question to the Supreme Court 
and to the Privy Council 

The Privy Council decided in effect that there 
was no limit to what the Government could do to 

- 


a Canadian-born citizen provided that Pa 


properly endowed it with the necessary authority, 
and that Parliament had so endowed the Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Garson was a member But 


fortunately by the time this decision came out the 
Canadian people had become slightly ashamed of 
themselves for depriving their own native-d« 
nationals of their nationality and shipping them oft 


to a land thev had never seen; and no deportations 


took place. The order-in-council was eventually 
repealed. 

We onlv mention these things because M (sarl- 
son asked us to. He said he wanted the discussion 
carried on with “a little realism” and not with 


“mere rhetoric and generalities” 
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When George was just a little chap. 
He dreamed of his career, 
“When | grow up,” he used to say, 


“I'll be an engineer.” 





> Today, in cap and gown, George says, 
"My future's well in hand, 

Thanks to 
“the lank that sewice built * 


And the Saving rule Dad planned.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 
very well adapted for audience accom- 
modation, so far as the ice space and 
the permanent boxes were concerned; 
nothing, of course, can overcome the 
fact that the high tiers on both sides 
are much too far away from the stage 
and most of them much too side-on 


towards the stage for good seeing. 
(Much of the Metropolitan Opera 


. 


House itself is subject to the latter 
criticism.) But even from the stand- 
point of the best seats there is not in 
the Gardens that concentration of the 
view towards the stage which makes 
a good spectacle so enormously im- 
pressive. The Gardens stage, we are 
informed, was slightly smaller in open- 
ing and considerably less in depth 
than the Metropolitan stage, and con- 
sidering that fact the vast masses of 
chorus and ballet people were amaz- 
ingly well handled; the real trouble 
was due to the fact that the spectacle 
could not be properly framed: the eye 
was not Jed away from the dim but 
enormous spaces around the stage to 
the centre of the spectdcle itself. 

On the musical side amplification 
interposes a mechanical device be- 
tween the performers and the audi- 
ence, and no mechanical vet 
invented or likely to be invented can 
fail to have some influence on the 
quality of the sound. So far as the 
orchestra was concerned this critic 
could not detect any detriment what- 
ever, with the possible exception of 


device 





an almost imperceptible doubling 
the percussion—a repetition due :o 
the slight difference in the location of 
the instruments themselves (which n 
percussion one can hear separate’, 
from the amplified version) and that 
of the loud-speaker. The balance 4f 
tone between sections seemed to »e 
preserved with marvellous fidelity. 10 
doubt by the number and clever pl: ¢- 
ing of the pick-ups. 

‘It is with the voices that amplific.- 
tion becomes a serious matter. It is 
impossible to feel about an amplified 
voice that the singer is singing to you, 
Although she (or he) is there in per- 
son before you, there is something of 
the feeling of a recording or a broad- 
cast. Moreover, the circumstances 
undoubtedly influence also the feeling 
of the performers. Nobody on that 
stage and in that arena could feel that 
he was singing to that audience; three- 
quarters of them were too far away; 
they could see nothing but the broad- 
est gestures and the performer could 
not see them at all. So the perform- 
ers sang to the microphones, and were 
highly conscious of them, and if they 
turned away from them the effect was 
as if they had gone off stage. 

So it was not the same thing as 
natural opera, but it was a very good 
thing indeed, and the prospect of get- 


ting more of it every year or two is 
quite happy-making. The Toront 
Rotary Club is to be congratulated on 
a most important public service. 





. you could laugh at the housing 
prob ylem, could your family. 
Nature provides little turtles with 


sO 


homes of their own. Should 
the elements or their enemies 
worry them they just move 


complete with house . . to 


other surroundings. 


Not being a turtle your housing 
problem is more complicated. 


Your family depend on you tor 
their home, their pleasant sur- 
roundings their happiness. 
When buying your home a 


mortgage is an asset, but should 


you die it could be a_heart- 
breaking liability for your family. 
If the mortgage instalments can't 
be paid. your home will have to 
be sacrificed. 

A_ low-cost Crown 
Protection Plan will save your 
home for your family. This plan 
pays off the mortgage if you die 
prematurely, and, because the 
protection reduces with the mort- 
gage, it really is low-cost 
often less than 1% of the mortgage. 
For complete information call 
your Crown Life representative, 
or send in the coupon below. 


Life Home 
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vienm gives you scope. George made the colour sketch for this floor. It was laid by a contracter using Marvoleum patterns Nos. M/48 and M/I1 
* ‘ thid /[ 
q 
**JOAN is so proud of the bathroom floor her “By that time George was fascinated with what 
Daddy designed that she wants all her little you can do with linoleum —65 lovely colours 
friends to see it. That’s all right with me. and styles to combine, using tiles and by-the- 
No trouble—not with linoleum! [ bring my yard—Marboleum, Jaspé, Handicraft, Battle- 
friends in to see it, too. ship plain...Soon both of us were up to our 
| 
“Anyone can design a floor. I started it ears, having a wonderful time planning in- 
to amuse Joan. But George soon took over. dividual floors for every room in the house. 
When the design was finished, he got com- “Now we're delighted with the result. So 
parative prices and found that linoleum is resilient to walk on. so thrilling a base for 
: : “ 
the most economical floor you can buy— curtains, coverings. wall colours. And so 
because it is as permanent as the walls of easy to keep spotless! Just wonderful! My 
your home. netehbours are absolutely green with envy.” 
If vou are planning to build or renovate do as these people did. You may choose 
a. Lot ft ¢] 
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The only All-Nylon Cord passenger tire! 


F your sights are set high, here, without question, 
is the world’s finest passenger car tire! It will outlast 
and out-perform every other tire you can buy! It is 
so far ahead—in safety, in long mileage, in owner 
satisfaction—that no other tire even remotely compares 
with it! See this superlative new tire at your Goodyear 
dealer’s now. 


—The only passenger car tire in the world with 
an all-nylon cord body. 


?—Goodyear Heat Tempered Nylon Cords make 
the new Plus-10 Double Eagle one and one half to two 
times as strong as standard tires! 


i —Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling road 
tests prove that this is the safest tire ever designed for a 
passenger car! 


Pi. S 4—26°; more non-skid tread thickness gives up to 
42°, more safe mileage than standard tires. 
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at 
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Dy 
PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE 


P}.t S 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an exclu- 
sive Goodyear development, grips at all angles of skid! 
Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! Gives safer, surer 


traction on wet roads, on snow, even on ice! 

PiLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! You never have to 
have this tire regrooved! 

PILLS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super-Cushion 
ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and tear on the car 
and you! 

PLLUS 8—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls when 
you scrape the curb. 
PiLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall contrasts 
with diamond-sculptured jet black shoulders! 
) . 5: ‘ 
PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the exclusive 
: “1_° m 8 : . 

Resist-a-Skid Tread and the nylon cord body, this tire 
costs only slightly more than ordinary premium tires. 


EAR 
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UNDERSTANDING THE DOUKHOBORS 


Nude parading and arson are manifestations of hostility and aggression 


among a people whose main characteristics are dependence and passivity 


I BEGINS to look as if Canadians might at long 

last learn to understand their Doukhobors. It 
(iere were any prospect of the Doukhobors learn- 

1g to understand their fellow-Canadians the 

\)oukhobor problem might be considered as ap- 
proacning a solution; but there isn’t. 

The prespect of Canadians coming to understand 
their Doukhobors is the result of the work of a 
( ommission, very wisely asked for by the Attorney- 
General of British Columbia, and very judiciously 
selected by the President of the University of 
British Columba, for the purpose of making a 
thoroughly scientific inquiry into the basic causes 
ot the difficulties between the Doukhobors and the 

eneral community. Unfortunately it is very 
doubtful whether the Doukhobors will be able to 
profit from the knowledge elicited by this Com- 
mission, and there is no possibility at all of their 
being able to make their own inquiry from their 
own point of view. All that we can hope for is, 
therefore, that a more intelligent approach to the 
Doukhobor problem by the people and authorities 
of British Columbia will gradually lead to a more 
intelligent reaction by the Doukhobors themselves. 

The truth about the Doukhobors, as it emerges 
trom this report, and especially from the psycho- 
ogical and sociological portions of it, is that the 
Doukhobors are in exactly the same position to- 
wards the modern world as a group of South Sea 
Istanders, except that, unfortunately for them, their 
slands are not surrounded by a vast ocean but are 
in the middle of a highly productive land area 
occupied, and governed, by progressive people. 
The twentieth century, instead of landing on their 
shores at rare intervals in the person of the occa- 
sional traveller, is all around them, and presses on 
them 24 hours a day. That they have maintained 
their insular culture in these circumstances for 
more than 50 years is a striking proof of their 
tenacity and of the strength of their form of so- 
ciety. 


7 MOST IMPORTANT quality in that form of so- 
ciety is its power of personality-moulding. It 
turns Out a personality which, especially on the 
male side, is in extreme contrast with the type of 
personality turned out by the pressures of our own 
twentieth-century society. The dominant char- 
icteristics of the Doukhobor personality are de- 
pendence (on the family and the Doukhobor com- 
munity) and quietude or passivity. The aggressive 
qualities are almost entirely repressed, and the ex- 
treme repression of them leads to frustrations and 
inner contradictions. It makes life especially 
ditticult for the Doukhobor male obliged to have 
contacts with non-Doukhobors, who are apt to 
hive small respect for the totally non-aggressive 
individual of any origin, and particularly so when 
he comes from a group which is socially dis- 
proved. 

Unfortunately for the Doukhobor groups, this 
personality-moulding process does absolutely noth- 
ing to turn out the qualities needed for leadership, 
and yet an authoritarian society such as the Douk- 
hobor group imperatively needs a leader. This is 
Why such peculiar persons from time to time estab- 
lish themselves as leaders of the Doukhobor com- 
munity, and why they have to resort to such pecu- 
liar methods of asserting and maintaining their 


by B. K. Sandwell 


leadership. The great majority of male Douk- 
hobors remain dependent and submissive all their 
lives, and while stronger personalities do occasion- 
ally develop the Doukhobor system offers no way 
by which they can be assured in the possession 
of authority. “The leader,” says the Report, “is to 
many of them a powerful god-like creature to 
whom they defer and submit in expectation of 
receiving support and direction.” Yet he leads 
simply because they submit, and if the results of 
his “direction” are disappointing they just stop 
submitting and his leadership is at an end. 

Their passivity leads to an extreme form of 
incuriosity; they are incapable of enough self- 


Why They Act That Way 


“The leader is to many of them 
a powerful god-like creature to 
whom they defer and submit in ex- 
pectation of receiving support and 
direction.’ 


—''They have recourse to a private, 
highly personal way of thinking.” 


—'‘By burning houses, by dyna- 
miting bridges, they are expressing 
destructive feelings that they can 
give vent to in no other way.” 


—'‘Removing one’s clothes is a re- 
markably effective device for mak- 
ing other people uncomfortable and 
angry; such behavior can be easily 
rationalized and made to appear 
something other than the hostile act 
it usually is.”’ 


—'‘iIt must have been with some 
astonishment that the Doukhobors 
discovered the shocked horror with 
which people here responded to the 
sight of a completely nude body.” 


assertion to inquire into the significance and causa- 
tion of the events which affect them, and hence 
they “have recourse to a private, highly personal 
way of thinking” which takes no account of real- 
ity, and which the Report—rather unfortunately 
since few people will understand the term— 
decides to call “autism.” This is, as one might 
expect, a grave obstacle in the way of communica- 
tion not only with outsiders but even between 
Doukhobors themselves. For realistic appraisal 
of any situation they substitute “naive wishful 
thinking,” which obviously makes them very dif- 
ficult to argue with. 

The two great manifestations of Doukhobor 
behavior—nude parading and arson—are closely 





associated with this non-aggressive attitude. Both 
of them are attempts at the mass expression—not 
individual expression—of a fundamentally aggres- 
sive feeling in a non-aggressive form. Arson may 
not strike the outsider as being particularly non- 
aggressive; but that is because the property in- 
stinct, which is strong in ordinary Canadians, is 
scarcely present at all in the Doukhobors, who take 
quite seriously the Biblical injunctions on the 
deceitfulness of riches. 

The report finds that the Sons of Freedom, who 
do most of the arson, are merely directing their 
suppressed feelings of hostility against inanimate 
objects, because their training does not allow of 
their being directed against persons. “By burning 
houses, by dynamiting bridges, they are express- 
ing destructive feelings that they can give vent 
to in no other way.” The whole business is es- 
sentially irrational, but that does not disturb them 
because they are incapable of a rational approach. 


AS FOR NUDITY, “removing one’s clothes is a re- 
markably effective device for making other 
people uncomfortable and angry; such behavior 
can be easily rationalized and made to appear 
something other than the hostile act it actually is.” 
The paraders “are usually unaware of the hostility 
they are expressing.” Nudity among the Doukho- 
bors themselves in Russia “had little of the emotion- 
al loading that it has for non-Doukhobors of this 
country. It must have been with some astonishment 
that the Doukhobors discovered the shocked horror 
with which people here responded to the sight of 
a completely nude body.” Disrobing is a collective 
action for which “no detailed plans need be made, 
no capable leader nor structural social organiza- 
tion is required.” 

It must be remembered that the sexual stimulus 
of nudity depends to an immense degree upon cir- 
cumstances. The Japanese bathe together without 
the slightest embarrassment; the Mohammedans 
used to be shocked if a respectable woman revealed 
her face. With us, female nudity is closely associ- 
ated with the offer of intercourse, in which associ- 
ation it is indecent; but we have learned to tolerate 
it in a limited degree in cases where it has another 
and obviously legitimate purpose, as in the life 
classes of our art schools. And nothing could pos- 
sibly have less sexual stimulus than a party of 
Doukhobors of all ages disrobed for the sole pur- 
pose of demonstrating their objection to some gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The authors of the BC report have very intelli- 
gently perceived that the difference between a nude 
parade and an ordinary indecent exposure lies in the 
collective nature of the former, and they have sug- 
gested that the criminal law against unlawful as- 
sembly be amended so as to include any nude 
demonstration of three or more persons. The of- 
fence would then be not the individual act but the 
character of the assembly; the penalty would be 
moderate. and the present sense of martyrdom 
would be lacking. The suggestion involves recog- 
nition of what seems to be a fact but may be one 
which Canadians will find it hard to accept, name- 
ly that Doukhobor mass disrobing is not in intent 
an indecent act, and is resorted to chieily becaus2 
non-Doukhobors insist on regarding it as an in- 
decent act while Doukhobors do not so consider it. 
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HEART OF A BOOM: Oilmen in Leduc-Woodbend 





—Imperia! Oil 


field. Calgary has had lion's share of oil fever. 


CALGARY EXCHANGE 
OIL'S HEADQUARTERS 


by Basil Dean 


Associate Editor, The Calgary Herald 


HERE JS—or, at the time this was written, 
there was-——a large hole in the plaster at one 
I ft the Calgary Stock Exchange. It | 


end o ne algal looks 
as if somebody ran into it, or leaned or was pushed 
so hard againsi it that the wall collapsed inwards. 


And that is precisely what happened. On one 

the Calgary Exchange's recent (and frequent) 
hoom davs, the crush on the floor was so great 
hat one broker's man, trying to shove his way 
through the crowd to get to his telephone booth, 
pushed his shoulder clean through the wall. 

Officials of the institution regard such occur- 
rences with marked sang-froid: they are apt to treat 
them as normal characteristics of life on the Cal- 
gary Stock Exchange since that day in February, 
when Imperial Leduc No. 1 came in. In 
1946, the Exchange traded 5,146,879 shares with 
a total value of $465,248. The following year, five 
times as many shares were traded—26,938,731— 
with more than ten times the value—-$5,146,879, 
the 1929 record of 19,610,305 shares. 


easily beating 


Records have been falling monotonously ever 


since, although not until this year has the Calgary 
Exchange managed to beat the 1929 record for 
the value of shares traded—$37,274,978. Last 
year’s 84,674,464 shares was easily the highest on 
record; the value was $33,572 ,927—nearly $4 mil- 
lion lower than the 1929 figure. But in the first 
four months of this year, 1951’s share value had 
already been equalled and nothing can prevent 
the Exchange from setting an all-time record by a 
very wide margin indeed on all counts during 1952. 

All this work is carried on by fewer than 50 
active members and a relatively small staff, in a 
room in Calgary’s well-weathered Elks build- 
ing. (The Exchange would like to get itself bigger 
and better quarters, but office space in Calgary 
gets scarcer by the week.) The Exchange has a 
total membership of 79—a static figure which is 
21 less than its authorized membership of 100— 
and, of these 79, about 30 are inactive, many of 
them having retired from active business. The 
unpretentious room, however, has probably seen 
more of the excitement of Alberta’s five-year-old 


oil boom than any other place in North Americ... 
The Exchange lists about 100 stocks, all but two 
of which are oils. Of the two remaining, one is a 
drilling company and the other is the recentl: - 
established Alberta Distilleries. 

The latest boom on the Calgary Exchange w. ; 
set off by the Alberta Government’s announcemer 
that it would permit the export of a relatively sma 
amount of, natural gas to BC from the Peace River 
fields. For days, only those of unusual physiqi¢ 
could batter their way into the trading ara 
through the crowds of lookers-on who, by 
arrangement unique to the Calgary Exchange, are 
permitted to occupy a small bull-pen fenced off 
one corner of the floor. Not only was the bull-pe 
habitually occupied to a density roughly approx - 
mating the Black Hole of Calcutta, ‘but the ha 

way outside was also jammed tight by people trying 
to get hold of their broker, or see how their favor- 
ite stock was showing on the board, or just watch- 
ing—with the fascination of a Damon Runvc 
character at Jamaica. 


7eT, in many ways, it has been a remarkabi, 

orderly boom. The first Turner Valley boom. 
shortly before the First World War, saw penn) 
stocks being peddled to the public from horsc- 
drawn wagons on Calgary’s downtown streets, and 
brokers’ offices springing up all over the cit) 
Many citizens got singed when that particulir 
bubble blew up in their faces, and, perhaps as 
result of some long-lost memory of that episode. 
they encountered the 1947 outburst with singular 
caution. Even today, after several spasmodic 
booms, Calgary-listed oil stocks are anything but 
inflated. The average value in April of this veur 
was around 60 cents, the highest average since 
Leduc; in 1929 it stood at $2, even after allowing 
for the October crash. 

Nor has the price of seats been unduly inflated 
In 1929, they traded for $12,000. During the sec- 
ond Turner Valley boom of 1936 they got up k 
around $7,000 or $8,000. Immediately betore 
Leduc was discovered, they were down to $2,000. 
and in recent months they are reported to have 
changed hands for $4,500. “The speculative value 
of a seat,” savs one observer, “has gone. There has 
been no mushrooming of new brokers’ offices 
Calgary. Government regulation of the brokerage 
business has made people think twice before get- 
ting into it.” Even so, $4,500 seems modest: it 1s 
said that a good trader would have no difficulty 
recovering the price of his seat in the first montt 
he occupied it. 

One result of this relatively conservative ap- 
proach has been that existing brokerage houses 
have been hard put to it to keep up with the rush 
of business. On the biggest day in the Exchanges 
history, (April 3, 1952), 1,744,684 shares were 
traded with a total value of $1,009,670. Since 
Exchange operates on a_ daily-settlement basis 
(Monday’s transactions are settled on Wednesd: 
and so on), this, and other days nearly as big 
loaded not only the brokers but the E xchange stuff 
itself to the extreme limit of capacity. 

R. W. Scrimgeour, a quiet-spoken Scot who |ctt 
the brokerage business to become Secretary-Tre: 
urer of the Exchange, confesses that the load 
sometimes hard to bear. One large national fiin 
of brokers has put on a complete double shift 
handle the rush of business, hiring 70 new people 
simultaneously, and even this has not removed! 
the congestion. 

Much of the trading is in stocks of less than 
value, where purchases are accepted only for ca 
by the time Mr. Scrimgeour and his office st: 
of ten had recorded the transactions of last in 
3 and dispatched certificates to the brokers c 
cerned, they were quite ready to call it a di 
Many brokers were on ‘the floor for the start 
trading at 8 a.m. (7 a.m. when Toronto and Mort- 
real are on daylight time) and were in their offices 
until 4 a.m. next day cleaning up the loose ends 
of business ready to start all over again four hours 
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AN UNTOLD STORY 





WHEN SIR ADAM BECK 
TRIED TO BE PREMIER 


by R. A. Farquharson 


‘IR ADAM BECK, who fathered Ontario's vast 
s Hydro Electric System and throughout his 
distinguished life was always regarded as an 
active Conservative, tried to become the first pre- 
mier of the first Farmers’ Government in Canada. 
The first overtures to this end were made by an 
emissary while Sir Adam was still a member of 
the Hearst Government and before the date of 
he election which placed the farmers in power in 
Ontario, was announced. 

This statement, believed to be published for the 
first time, is made on authority of uncompleted 
memoirs of J. J. Morrison, Secretary of the United 
Farmers of Ontario. The existence of these un- 
published recollections is not generally known even 
to men who were colleagues of Morrison in the 
dramatic days when politically inexperienced farm- 
ers were suddenly called upon to form the Govern- 
ment of Ontario. 

The Morrison papers are now safely locked away 

the Dominion Archives at Ottawa with instruc- 
tions from the family that they be not made public 
while the men mentioned are still alive. Years ago 
he writer was asked to assist in completing the 
memoirs for publication but Morrison’s health 

iled before the collaboration started. 

But as Sir Adam Beck has long been dead. mem- 
bers of the Morrison family and former leaders of 
he UFO feel that this unpublished part of political 
history mav now be told. 


I: Is 33 vears since the bald be-spectacled farmer 
from Arthur. suddenly became the man of the 
moment in Ontario, the power behind the UFO. 
which, without a political leader, without even a 

political organization, had suddenly elected 
e largest group of members in the Ontario Legis- 
lature. By combining with Labor MPP’s they equal- 
ed the Liberals and Conservatives. 

James Morrison. who incidentally had no middle 
name and had added the second “J” to avoid 
confusion with a neighboring James Morrison. 
suddenly became “JJ” across the province. A self- 

ucated man, he was one of the shrewdest political 

ders in Canadian history. He had long been 
tive in the Farmers’ Grange and when he saw its 
dequacy he helped found the UFO by taking 
er a number of Farmers’ Clubs which the Provin- 
cil Government had organized as a non-political 
ucational venture and combined them with the 
Grange and the Farmer’s Association. 
The UFO was his organization. but the only 
fice he ever held was that of secretary. He was 
zed to accept the premiership. but he put another 
n in that position. He was accused of wanting 
be the power behind the throne. a rural king- 
ker, but his close friends always maintained that 
ambition centred around success for the farm 
ganization he had founded. 
The UFO got into politics by spontaneous com- 
stion. The blazing issue which made the farmers 
sc angrv was federal and not provincial. The Farm- 
ers felt agriculture was not getting a square deal 
/m any government but the main cause of the 
acrarian revolt was the repudiation by the Borden 
Government in 1918 of the pledge not to conscript 


ntral 


farmers’ sons. This pledge was broken in the midst 
of the seeding season after a campaign to get ever\ 
farmer to plant additional acreage. Over 1.000 
farmers descended on Ottawa were snubbed bv the 
government and lampooned by the press. 

A by-election came up in Manitoulin and the 
farmers spontaneously entered an unknown can- 
didate who was elected: another by-election in 
Ontario North and another UFO success 

All over Ontario farmers were nominating can- 
didates and the stage was being set for the expected 
general election when Arthur Clarence Pratt. Con- 
servative MPP for Norfolk South, called on J. J 
Morrison. 


i Is the story Morrison told me vears ago. the 
story I read in greater detail in his unpublished 
papers. A former secretary of Morrison remembers 
some details; otherwise it is uncorroborated. I 
have checked with R. W. E. Burnaby, W. A. Amos. 
former presidents of the UFO. with W. C. Good. 
one of the four UFO originals. with Hon. H. C 
Nixon, the only survivor of the UFO Government 
still in politics. None of them recalls hearing of 
a move by an emissary from Sir Adam Beck in 
advance of the election: all recall the Beck nego- 
tiations after the election. 

Hon. E. C. Drurv. who became the Farmers’ 
Premier. does not think that the story is true. He 
writes from Barrie: “If Beck was scheming for 
the leadership. I for one did not know it and | 
don’t think anyone else did except Morrison.” 

Morrison’s Memoirs tell of Pratt pledging him 
to secrecy and then announcing the date of the 
election and the fact that a plebiscite on the 
Temperance Act would be held the same day. He 
announced his conviction that the Government was 
going to be defeated. his belief that the Farmers 
would win the election. 

He told Morrison he had come from Sir Adam 
Beck, that Beck and a number of other Conserva- 
tives were fed up with Sir William Hearst. who 
hev said had sold out the party to the “drys” when 
ut through prohibition without a mandate from 








 — 
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ne 
the people or his partv. Beck. he said. regarde 
Hearst as a man without will of his own. con- 
trolled bv his wife. He added that Hearst. a com- 
parative unknown. had only been chosen premier 
because of the rivalrv between Beck and W. J 


Hanna 


Iratt 
Pratt's pr 





oposal was that the Farmers and Beck 


1 ? zo y eo - } 
should come to a working arrangement bef< 





election and that after the election Beck should be 
elected Farm leader. Beck was not going to run as 
a Hearst Conservative: he would enter the fight 
as an independent. 

The memoirs quote Morrison as saving that with 
Beck as leader the Government would be a Beck 
government and not a farmers’ government. Mor- 
rison did, however, ask release from his pledge o 
secrecy to consult other leaders. His final answer 
was that Beck would be considered as leader onl\ 
if he ran as a UFO candidate. 

Nothing more was heard from Sir Adam but 
Morrison used the information he had receiv 
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UFO PREMIER Drury blocked Beck's radial-rail- 
ways, thus saving Hycro from financial! disaster 


; : a = 
It is claimed Drury mode Beck Memoric 





street east 

The first proposal came from W. C. Good. now 
n his mid-seventies. who recalls dlv his sugges- 
t th the } rmers break i —— radit D 
and instead of forming party governmer T- 
ganize a government of the groups with UF 
Labor. Liberals and Conser es being repre 
sented in airect propor neir memPDPersnip ir 
the House. The p was too much departure 











WHAT MAKES A NEWSPAPER? 


A distinguished scholar of journalism stresses the “responsibility” of 
the press and states that the reader must demand that responsibility 





I IS 2 . 
Kiron by Louis M. Lyons 
- - en “e 
Cas swe 
2 en Ar 
k so. It is 
st Tt 
droprietar eres heir paper 
Anc s very benefic to all of ust the 
ewspaper is so open an institution. All its sins 
miss or commission are spread before the 
customer everv morning or evening. and if he is 
sophisticated reader he can detect them—of course. 





LOUIS M. LYONS is Curator of the 


dation of Harvard University 


er run by a publisher 

should fairly represent 

reflect its community 

| positions will be taken 

the community interest. 

paper that cares about 
Ss 


and that publishes 








tion with a decent regard to the intelligence 
and sensibilities and taste and decency of the read- 
. C ers. We have a right to expect that on an issue of 
. - a . C vers air report w be made, and that 
ae Pg - eee sides are pre a 
1 ws ‘ Ye 





background and capacity will be 
mportant subjects and to special fields. 


My city of Boston has historically had as many The man covering a labor dispute should know 


‘ C ke e than to endow what are C ot we have a right to expect that reporters 


sulmecient 


generous public benefactors in such enter- what it is about and have some appreciation of the 
ses as any. Yet none came forward fifteen vears attitude and conditions on both sides. He should 
so ago. to save the Boston Transcript, which have capacity to report more than just how 
Q ve been saved for the cost of a few fine many got hurt on the picket line. 
paintings. and which had become an institution ] am sure that the reader has a right to expect 
2e nd characteristic of its community his news to be presented in an interesting, lively 
These are the two essential ingredients of news- and, if occasion calls for it, dramatic fashion. Our 
er service—to inform the readers and to direct trade is writing. There is no place for the clumsy, 
e the issues of community concern. dull, confused, complicated writer. : 
By odds the function of information comes Philip Gibbs says a newspaperman needs a feel- 


ing for the quality of words. He means style. I 
wish we had more of it, more regard for it in the 


rst. That's the news—the facts. Given the facts, 
make up their own minds. The over- 





eople c f 
we g ob n is to report, honestly, con- American temperament. We are all facts, fact- 
scientiously, as fairly and fully as possible. The minded. That's all right. If we could have only 


mmunity has a right to feel sure that its news- one, I put facts ahead of style. But an easy read- 
ing style helps too. 


paper wil] never suppress news because some inter- 








Frank Sibley. a great reporter of my early de 
once said the qualitv of a reporter is perenr 
curiosity. That is the attitude that goes for 
tacts—the indispensable quality, the question 
mind unsatisfied short of the full answer. 

And now finally. if a stranger may venture 
bring up an intimate problem. 

In this task of communication, Canada szer 
to one from across the border to have a peculiar 
difficult problem. This stems from the geograp 
of Canada, its vast reaches, its spread-out popu 
tion, with great expanses between populous are 
and particularly from the location of most of 
population fairly close to the border of another 
country, that is larger, more highly organized 
of the same language. so that its media of con 
munication, besides all its other production. 
competitive and interchangeable with yours. 


~ oO you have a two-fold problem of communic 
” tion. One is to tle together all of your own wide- 
spread land with the unifying, community-building 
force of adequate communication. This, as the 
health and unity and community consciousness 
your great country show, has been magnificent 
accomplished. A great job has been done by 
press and all the instruments of communicat 
of Canada. 

The other side of the communications problen 
I am sure Canadians must have constantly in their 
consciousness. That is the nearness to the influence 
of so dynamic and expansive a force as the com- 
munications agencies of the United States. It is 
not just a neighbor country. It is an overwhelming) 
dominant neighbor capable of supremely influenc- 
ing. even dominating the entire continent. 

This is both an asset and a liability to Canad: 
and her communications. I am sure that the gr 
resources of Our greatest news services, publish 
houses, and production in all the graphic arts 
provide vou, as us, with immensely valuable sup- 
plementary services and materials. It makes a w 
derfully interwoven relationship, a great mutt 
itv of interest. Long may it flourish. 

But let it not flourish too lustily for the strens 
and individuality of vour own Canadian institut 
If vou were as far off as Australia you would be 
more secure from the all-pervading influence of the 
sheer mass and vast energy of the United States 
And in no area is this mass and this tremendot 
dynamic energy more pervasive and enterprising 
than in our instruments of communication. 











A near neighbor of lesser resources in this fied 
can easily be overwhelmed. Only a strong creative 
culture that engenders its own dynamics and ni 
ishes its own talent can maintain its own individ 
ity, its own character, its own integrity. 

Individuality is perhaps the hardest trait to m. 
tain in this day of mass communication and mess 
distribution which makes so much for conform 
The problem is only different in degree on eit 
side of the line. Standardization is a fine economs 
but it is something else in the world of ideas 
in the creative arts. 

The strength of diversity is a great strength 
democracy and the very soil for the growth 
talent, of originality—of all that makes people 
dividuais and that gives a society and a culture 4 
character of its own. Let us cherish it, reward 1 
and stimulate it in all the arts and crafts that make 
our great field of communication for the greater 
glory and pride of both our countries. 


THE MAYOR HUSTLES THE BOOM 


ME started in publi Vancouver's Chief Magistrate, Fred Hum 





by Robert Francis 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


THE MEANING OF KOJE 


by Willson Woodside 


HE KOJE AFFAIR provides an almost per- 

fect lesson in how the Communists operate, 

and in how far some of our people are from 
understanding what they are dealing with. A 
month or so ago we seemed to be comfortably on 
top of things in Korea. We had worked out a 
“packaged” proposal which many thought might 
at last secure a truce settlement. And we had 
scored a tremendous propaganda success in releas- 
ing the prisoner screening results, which showed 
that only 70,000 of the 173,000 enemy POW’'s 
were willing to be repatriated. 

I believe this was a very heavy blow to the 
enemy; and this view is supported by the great et- 
fort he has made to counter it. This is our lesson: 
he didn’t give up for a moment, but set to work 
at once to scheme up an effective counter stroke. 
Our lack of vigilance and lack of understanding 
of the political side of this war gave him an open- 
ing, and how shrewd a blow he struck is witnessed 
by the confusion presently reigning behind our 
lines in Korea. 

The folly of the two commandants of the big 
Koje POW Camp, Dodd and his successor Col- 
son, in playing into the Communists’ hands has 
dealt the U.S. a severe prestige blow (Senator 
Richard Russell called it a “national humilia- 
tion”). The U.S., criticized by her allies for run- 
ning the Koje show by herself and making a mess 
of it, has received sharp protests from Canada and 
Britain for moving in detachments of their troops 


WHEN WE WERE IN CONTROL: inspection in a big Koje compound. 
pounds, Communist leaders took over in many, made crude weapons, 


Feet ne ee 


to help; the Christian Science Monitor correspond- 
ent wrote next day from Tokyo that this was “ex- 
actly the type of dissension in the Allied partner- 
ship which the Communists are seeking to foster.” 
The damning admissions which Colson allowed 
himself to be blackmailed into, of brutal treat- 
ment of prisoners, forcible screening (meaning 
that the screeners forced the prisoners to say they 
didn’t want to be repatriated), and rearming (im- 
plying that Chinese prisoners who are not to be 


rapatriated are being impressed into Chiang Kai- , 


shek’s army), have given Peking and Moscow all 
the material they need for a terrific propaganda 
offensive to wipe out the effect of our repatria- 
tion poll. 


ERE, RIGHT BEFORE OUR GAZE, is an example of 

how the “big lie” is used. We have been “going 
easy” with the enemy prisoners, giving them soft 
treatment in the hope of securing better treatment 
for our men in enemy hands and aiding the truce 
talks. We didn’t try to separate Communists from 
anti-Communists until they began to kill each 
other in scores, early last winter, in a struggle for 
control of the compounds. 

We were not decided on non-repatriation of 
those who didn’t want to return until April. And 
before we screened the prisoners we are supposed 
to have offered the enemy, during the secret ses- 
sions at Panmunjom, an opportunity to make ap- 
peals to the prisoners to return home, promises of 


After we ceased to enter the com- 
drilled men for mass breakout. 
—aAP 











—Herblock 


“OH GREAT!" 


amnesty, which we would read to the POW’s over 
loudspeakers. Certainly the enemy radio made 
these appeals, for I have them on file. 

Finally, when the screening was undertaken, 
we asked a series of questions intentionally slanted 
to persuade the prisoners to go home, so as to 
“save face” for the Communists and help the truce 
talks. Here are the seven questions: 1. “Would you 
like to return to China (or North Korea)?” It 

“yes”, no further questions were asked. 2. “Would 
you forcibly resist repatriation?” If “no”, the 
prisoner was scheduled for return home. 3. “Have 
you carefully considered the serious effect of your 
decision on your family?” 

4. “Do you realize that you may remain at 
~~ longer than those who choose repatriation?” 

“Do you understand that the UN Command has 
never promised to send you to a certain place ( For- 
mosa)?” 6. “Do you still insist on forcibly resisting 
repatriation?” 7. Despite your decision, if the UN 
should repatriate you, what would you do?” Un- 
less the prisoner mentioned suicide, escape or fight 
to the death, he was nevertheless written down for 
repatriation. 

What was the outcome of this combination ot 
vague good intentions, anxiety to facilitate a truce 
and lack of understanding of what makes Com- 
munism tick? Though our announcement that 
only 70,000 out of 173,000 prisoners were will- 
ing to return was surely one of the most resound- 
ing blows to Communism since the end of World 
War II (when we committed the moral wrong and 
the political mistake of forcibly repatriating hun- 
dreds of thousands of former Soviet citizens and 
soldiers), the only visible effect on the enemy was 
to spur him to counter-action. 


H: IS NOT IMPRESSED in the slightest by the truth 
or error of the figures, or the moral condemn 
tion which they imply of his regime. All he is con- 
cerned to do is to extricate himself from a propa- 
ganda debacle and scheme how to turn the tables 
on us. 

Naturally his first effort was to throw doubt 
the correctness of the screening. Here the type 
person whom one meets, unfortunately, more and 
more frequently in Canada as in Europe, who 
would deny being “anti-American” but loves 
nevertheless to take constant digs at the Amer- 
icans, their ineptitude and their hysteria, their 
lack of culture and their lack of policy, plays right 
into the Communists’ hands. Two journalists from 
London and one from Ottawa have told me in the 
past few days that the “inside story” of the screc 
ing of the prisoners was “shocking”. 

More clever and ingenious was the enemy effort 
to use the prisoners themselves to refute our sto’) 
that they don’t want to go back. Obviously they 
have good contact with the fanatical Communist 
leadership in the Koje compounds; and, while we 
always think of prisoners trying to escape, it ise 
tirely possible that the enemy has arranged for 1 
liable and well-briefed Communist leaders to get 
into the camps on Koje. In the same way, we con 
be sure that he has arranged for Communist leaders 
to declare themse!ves against repatriation and thus 
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—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


BRIGHT SPOT ON A DARK PAGE 


get into the camps set up for anti- 
Communists on the mainland. 

With this set-up he gives the sig- 
nal, and riots break out on Koje and 
even among the supposed anti-Com- 
munist prisoners on the mainland. 
Then Peking Radio can scream that 
“the answer to Admiral Joy’s hypo- 
critical mouthings about our prison- 
ers not wanting to return home is 
given in the struggle otf Korean and 
Chinese POW’s against American 
tanks, bullets and reprisals to dem- 





COME 


can 
even 
get 

away 


from 
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onstrate that they prefer death ra- 
ther than a life in exile or slow death 
at the hands of the enemy.” Infinite 
variations and repetitions of this 
theme fill the daily transmissions of 
Moscow, Peking and Pyongyang ra- 
dios, and the Communist press of the 
world. 

The enemy is thus able, through 
the lack of understanding and imag- 
ination of our people, to use his men 
as effective combatants, even after 
they have been taken prisoner. Under 
his orders and direction they are ty- 
ing down a large number of our 
troops and have dealt the U.S. a se- 
vere prestige blow. In fact, it could 
be argued that he is gaining more 
through the use of his prisoners at 
the present time than with his sol- 
diers in the line. He doesn’t care a 
whit if this costs the lives of hun- 
dreds of prisoners; and it might have 
cost thousands had a mass break-out 
been ordered, as the present com- 
mandant, General Boatner, believes 
was intended and was a real possibil- 
ity in early May. 

Quite the opposite, the enemy un- 
doubtedly welcomes the provision of 
martyrs” for his cause; the holding 
of great public funerals for such 
“martyrs” is standard procedure after 
every Communist riot, in Tokyo or 
Teheran, in Paris or in Essen. Pris- 
oners are just as expendable as sol- 
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Luxury, economy and an in- 
ternational cuisine combine 
to give you the vacation of 
your life at the fabulous Fort 
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Union Insurance Society 
of Canton 


... established for more 


than a century ... keeps pace 
with Canadian enterprise, 
providing protection 
and indemnity through 


sound insurance 
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Some 100 years ago the bartender 
of Pimm’s Restaurant of London invented a tall drink 
which he called Pimm’s Cup. For many years this 
was a specialty of the Pimm’s restaurant chain, 
but upon the insistence of Pimm’s Cup enthusiasts, 
the owners of the restaurants decided to bottle 
the secret “makes” for Pimm’s Cup. To this day, 
the formula for this delectable, taste-tempting gin 
drink is still a secret. Try it—it’s the coolest, 
brightest, most refreshing, long-iced 
drink you ever tasted! 


Here’s a simple way to enjoy Pimm’s No. 1 Cup: Take 
2 oz. of Pimm’s No. 1 Cup; charge with lemon soda 
or gingerale; add a slice of lemon. a slice of cucumber 


if available) and serve well iced. 


(Gin Base) Also PIMM’S NO. 5 CUP (Rye Base) 
Now Distilled and Bottled in Canada 
Write for 34-page booklet, containing recipes of 
the 12 most popular drinks to: 
P52-1 P.O, Box 308, Station B, Montreal. 








diers at the front. They are, in effect, 
soldiers in the rear—if we permit 
them to be. 

This is the meaning of Koje. This 
enemy never quits, never sleeps in 
in the morning. For all the beatin 
MacArthur gave the North Koreans 
in 1950 and Ridgway and Van Fleet 
gave the Chinese last year, there 
their armies stand today, more pow- 
erful than ever before. For all the 
one-sided victories which our airmen 
won over the Migs when they first 
appeared, the Soviets and Chinese 
have persisted and have built up a 
huge air force which may some day 
strike a sudden, devastating b'ow at 
our air bases, supply dumps, and 
traffic behind the lines. 

For all that most Korean refugees 
and most of the enemy prisoners 
“choose freedom” with our side, the 
enemy has never given up his effort 
to discredit South Korean democracy 
and portray it as a rule of terror. No 
doubt he has had a hand in creating 
the present political crisis in the 
South: and certainly he always stands 
ready to exploit Syngman_ Rhee’s 
reputation for reaction. 

So, fighting on every front all the 
time, this enemy has managed to 
throw us into confusion, with the Al- 
lies bickering among themselves, 
with neutrals half-believing that we 
are using germ warfare and don't 
want to negotiate a truce, with Syng- 
man Rhee at war with his parliament, 
while overall hangs the threat 
stressed by Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Alexander, that with his forces 





doubled during the truce talks, while 
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our veterans have been “rotated” 
home, the enemy might open a pow 
erful new offensive at any time. 

The experience ought to be a sal- 
utary corrective to the over-confi 
dence which periodically asserts it 
self on our side. 


CALGARY EXCHANGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
later. Even with 45 telephone lines- 
more than any other concern in Ca 
gary—plus assorted tickers and te) 
printers, the facilities of the Exchang 
were only barely adequate to coj 
with the rush. 

And it appears to be snowballing 
So many Calgarians are now emplo\ 
ed in oil offices of one kind and an 
other, with access to hot tips of vary 
ing (but quite frequently excellent 
quality, that the number of sma! 
speculators actively trading is rapid 
lv increasing. Some may have lost 
money, but such experiences are 
rarely, if ever, talked about. Onc 
woman bought into an independent 
company on April 2 at 46 cents 
Shortly after 8 next morning, he: 
broker phoned to ask if she would 
sell at 96. She said she would hold 
out for $1. By 9, the stock was down 
to 60 cents and at this writing stood 
at 50. 

But this is about as sad a story as 
you are likely to hear. More frequent- 
ly the gossip is more cheerful, as for 
example the story of the woman who 
went to the Stock Exchange bull-pen, 
found her broker and gave him an 
order to buy. She stood around fo 
a short while watching the board. 
liked what she saw, and told him to 
sell. The only monetary transaction 
that took place was when the broke! 
handed her his cheque for $500, rep- 
resenting her profit on her briet 
flutter. 

Sometimes, officials themselves are 
surprised. One of them, pushing his 
way out into the hall the other day. 
was button-holed by an unkempt. un 
shaven figure in tattered clothes who 
was looking for “Mr. So-and-so”™ 
broker. The official directed him to 
the bull-pen. Later that day he saw 
the broker in question. “There was 
an odd-looking character around he 
looking for you,” he said. “Oh yes.” 
said the broker. “One of my client 
He made himself $10,000 on the Es 
change last month.” 


® Petroleum isn’t a nine-to-five aff 
in Calgary. It’s part of the social lite 
too. Second headquarters for Calgars 
oil men is the “Petroleum Clul 
The club’s 1,000 active shareholders 
and 200 associate members are almost 
all associated in some way with 
and gas. 
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SPONSORED TV FOR BRITAIN? 


by P. O'D. 


London. 

N ITS White Paper on the pro- 

posed new 10-year charter for the 

BBC, the Government makes a 
slight concession to the advocates of 
sponsored and competitive broadcast- 
ing. but only in television and not for 
i: long time yet—four years at least. 
Sound broadcasting is to remain a 
BBC monopoly as at present. There 
is to be no commercial intrusion into 
those green and smiling pastures, 
though how green and how smiling is 
iaturally a matter of opinion. 

In television the position is appar- 
ently different, though why it should 
be so different is not immediately 
clear. The promise is made that some 
form of competition from privately 
owned stations will be permitted, but 
only when the general economic posi- 
tion has sufficiently improved, and 
when the BBC has completed its own 
plans for covering the country. These 
call for a further five stations. 

The more ardent advocates of 
sponsored television — mostly Con- 
servatives, by the way—will no doubt 
be disappointed. So also will be the 
extremists on the other side who re- 
gard any introduction of commer- 
cial competition as dangerous. But to 
the average listener and viewer the 
compromise seems a reasonable one. 

The granting of a 10-year charter 
is an expression of public confidence 
in the BBC and in the way it has 
been run. This confidence has, on 
the whole, been thoroughly deserved. 
But there are a good many people 
who would like to see some opening 
for competitive broadcasting, if only 
is a means of keeping the BBC on 
ts toes. Something is being done for 
hem too—not much perhaps, and 
lot soon, but something. It is the 
British way. 


Ww" N THE CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Butler, made his 
courageous and practical!y unavoid- 
ible cuts in the subsidies, especially 
the food subsidies, it was certain that 
is decision would lead to widespread 
lemands for increased wages. But 
‘ven the prophets of industrial tur- 
noil and economic woe must be sur- 
yrised at the extent of the demands 
ind the peremptory and almest fierce 
one in which they are being made. 
[he whole movement has in fact be- 
ome a very serious threat to the eco- 
iomic stability of the nation. 

Nearly 8,000,000 workers are de- 
nanding increases totalling something 
ike £500,000,000 a year. And there 
S little prospect at present of their 
bating their demands. Much more 
‘rospect in fact of their increasing 
hem still further. 

No use telling the unions, as the 
hancellor has on several occasions 
xplained to them—only two or three 
lavs ago to the TUC, for instance— 
hat the steady rise of prices has been 
et by the equally steady rise of 
vages, and that the huge increase 
1 the wages bill is the. surest way of 


sending prices sky-hooting. 

The most ominous feature of the 
whole position is the bitter spirit of 
the unions. They have a rankling 
sense of grievance, and it has nothing 





to do with Communism, though the 
Communists will of course do all they 
can to play it up. The ordinary sen- 
sible British trade-unionist is con- 
vinced that the cuts in the subsidies 
have been aimed at the workers, that 
the lowest paid are the hardest hit, 
and that it has all been done in the 
interest of the better-off classes. Noth- 
ing will get it out of his head. 
Warnings of the danger of sending 
wages and prices whirling up still 
faster in pursuit of one another leave 


any time- 


Sherry ! Through the evening, just by itself... 
or with appetizers just before dinner, Canadian 
Sherry is just the right thing to serve. 
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him cold. So also do the warnings, 
often repeated by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
that the working man would be the 
first and worst victim of such a race. 
The threat to British exports in a 
world-market that is becoming ever 
more competitive does not worry him 
in the least. He wants more money 
and he means to get it. As it is quite 
impossible to grant his demands, it 
looks like a very troubled time ahead 
for everybody—inciuding the work- 
ing man. 
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WHEN BECK TRIED TO BE PREMIER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
As a young reporter with a rural back- 
ground the only Toronto reporter 
Morrison at that time trusted — I 
think I was the only reporter to know 
during the long vigil who had been 
invited upstairs. 
One of the MPP’s still remembers 
the warmth of Sir Adam’s address. 
When Beck had finished speaking and 


had been ushered down the fire-escape, 
the caucus was ready to vote imme- 
diately on the leadership. T. K. Slack, 
MPP for Dufferin, was willing to 
resign his seat for the Hydro Knight. 
It had been moved and seconded that 
Beck be chosen. It was here that 
Morrison showed his famous blocking 
tactics. 


Realizing that the vote would carry, 


and determined to prevent Beck be- 
coming the first Farmers’ Premier, he 
suggested a week’s delay. He sug- 
gested a committee of six should be 
appointed to look into Beck’s quali- 
fications and into the qualifications of 
some of their own members for the 
leadership. 

Sir Adam was crusading then for 
a network of hydro-radial-railways. 
His radial-railway policy had caused 
some of the friction with Sir William 
Hearst. The Farmers remembered that 


Be sure to see samples of 8.P. Asphalt Shingles et your 
Dealer's. Ask him, too, for a free copy of the informative and 
fulty-illustrated booklet “How the Smiths settled a “TOP” 
problem” in which you'll find the complete range of B.P. 
Shingles shown in full colour—or write Department S-3 
P.O. Box 6063, Montreal; P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg. 








at the 1918 UFO convention a reso- 
lution had been passed “that this co: 
vention views with alarm the propose:| 
hydro-radial policy involving the e: 
penditure of millions of dollars on 
railway intended in many instances ty 
duplicate existing railways.” 


A little more investigation and 


wasn't too hard a job for Morriso 


to block the Beck-for-Premier driv 
W. C. Good, who recalls waitii ; 


on 


Adam’s 
committee reported that he had k 
interest. 


ara 


Sir Adam Beck, 


ardor had cooled 


that § 
and t 


Says 


Drury is more positiy 


“Beck was friendly but turned dow 
the offer. I had the impression |! 
thought the risk was too great.” 


Sir Adam told London Conserv: os 


tives: “I considered that a very gre 


honor 


But it looked a little to 


much for me, and I thought othe 
wise; that is all.” 


Beck has left no record of his sid 


of the story. H. D. Rothwell of th 
Ontario Hydro recalls one conversa 


tion with Sir Adam. 


Sir Adam tol 


him that he had been approached t 
stand for Farm Premier, that he had 
insisted that he should have complet: 
freedom to choose his own cabinet 
that he could not operate with a cabi 
net of completely untrained personne 
that he must have complete freedon 


of policy. These terms, Sir Adam said 


had not been accepted. 


D 


ed 


RURY’'S recollection is clear: “Th: 
left the matter where it had start 
no leader. Morrison and I had 


both been proposed and had refuse: 


Now they turned to me again 


did not want the leadership. I offered 


to take Morrison’s place as Secreta 
and give it back to him when and 
the 
think most people expected it to fa 


political experiment failed. 


It was not cheerful news to learn th 


“ 
i 


5 


the betting was 2 to 1 that if a gover 
ment 
to meet the first legislature . 
week to 
talk it over with my wife. 
cepted in the end, but very reluctant 
and 
Ignominious failure seemed all to 
probable.” 


it would not lis 
.. 1 too 
matter an 
We a 


was formed, 


consider the 


from a strong sense of dut 


Thus Drury, the first president « 


the 
Grange, 

Canadian 
answered the call of the 
Governor to form a cabinet. He co 
tinued Sir Adam Beck as head of t! 
Ontario 
Commissions, new legislation and 1 
fusal to sanction construction witho 
direct 
backing the bonds, effectively block« 
Beck on his pet proposal to build 
network of radial railways. 

Drury was heavily attacked for h 
stand at the time but as W. E. Ellio 
remarks in his new 
Funny”, \ 
the monument to Beck in Univers! 
Avenue might never have been ere¢ 
ed had he succeeded in going ahe: 
with his pet project.” 

Drury 
close associates started the 
venture of 


leader in tl 
founders of tl 
Agricultu 
Lieutenan 


UFO. an early 
one of the 
Council of 


Hydro but through Roy 


votes of the municipaliti 


book “Politics 
“It is the irony of fate th 


Morrison as old an 
new ac 
in Governmen 


and 


Farmers 


The friendship collapsed at onc 


The story of why that friendsh 
collapsed will be told in the next issu 

















—Dominion Gallery, Montreal 


CANADIAN PRIMITIVE: ‘‘Elections at Ste. Angele’ by Marie-Cecile Bouchard. 


RURAL QUEBEC PAINTERS 


HE “primitive” creations of 

Grandma Moses had been antici- 
pated by a remarkable Canadian un- 
schooled painter, S. Mary Bouchard. 
Miss Bouchard, who died in 1945, at 
the age of 32, was painting bright 
oils of Quebee’s Charlevoix County 
many vears before Grandma Moses 
gave up her needlework. Recently, a 
collection of S. Mary Bouchard’s can- 


vases went on exhibition in Montreal’s 
Dominion Gallery. Beside them, 
were hung works by her two younger 
sisters, Marie-Cecile Bouchard and 
Edith Bouchard. Sister Marie Cecile, 
who began painting in 1938, retired 
to the convent of Sisters of Sainte An- 
toniennes in 1950. Edith Bouchard 
now continues the family tradition of 
self-taught Charlevoix folk art. 
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START TO NIBBLE 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1. What a mess if the magician found his 
hat contained a Welsh one. ‘Rare, nowa- 
days, of course! (6) 

5. Night air, but not necessarily enjoyed omy 
at alfresco concerts. (8) 

9. Melting pot for club rice. (8) 

10. 7, to be courteous, finally gets the point 
(6) 

11. One can't expect to be with a_ broken 
limb and only half a Knee. (6) 

2. Certainly not the fat of the ‘head) land 


(8) 
13. Might make a hit at the members’ lunch- 
eon. (4, 8) 


Some grandmas change their appearance, 

but few use pint as she does! (7, § 

21. The froth of radio operas? (8) 

24. They hold the eyes. (6) 

5. A composer of 5s across has a vessel on 
exhibit, by the sound of it. (6) 

6. Did he paint his animals in real dens? Not 
exactly! 18) 

7. One of those (8) 

8 who. d R.L.S. *‘Tusitala’’? (6) 








DOWN 


2. No need to be! English airmen to the 
rescue! (6 

3. What Shakespearian sceptics do—and eat 
their words, no doubt. (4,5 

4. Certainly not a very moving presentation, 
though picturesque. ‘7 

5. This must do! There’s no getting out of 


it. «5) 
6. Prudence is taking care of this 7 
7. Deposited in your bank in the city 5 


8. Unchosen paragon. (8) 

14. Uncle from 20. +3) 

15. Was, has bin. and is! 19 

16. Little brother chose, perversely, to wear 
them, the sissy! (8) 

18. The departed is usually, but the mode 
changed when the ashes-holder came in 
(7) 

19. He, no doubt, had many mirring stoments 


(7) 

20. The lines of a water-nymph 6 

22. Father goes to seed The Browning Ver- 
sion). (5) 


23. Portulaca is this kind of flower. (5 


Solution to Last 


Week's Puzzle 








ACROSS 
1 and 5. Weather 
reports 
See 8 11. Broken 
Echo 13. Sunn) 
Slos 15 ; 
East 17 
See 26 21 
Mean 
and 20. Rear end 
Drops 2§ emir 
29. Strain 
30. Mariners 
31 and 32. See 8 


DOWN 
2. Evince 
3. Tadpoles 
4. Egoists 
6. Embryos 
7. Oboist 
8, 10, 32, 31 and 19. The 
north wind doth blow, 
and we shall have 
snow 
9. Thunderstorms 
18 and 1. Under the 
weather 
19. See 8 
22. Ordinal 
23. Mistral 
24. Breath 
25. Citron 
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Savour with pleasure 
this rare and luxurious 
old whisky with the 
distinguished name... 


Prince REGENT. 





& ftHO hanadian 
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Tue Prince Recent—later King George IV, ruled 
from 1811 to 1830, two years before G & W was founded. 





Ask for PR for Princely Refreshment 


A product of Canada’s Oldest Distillery 


GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED ° ESTABLISHED 1832 





OTHER FAMOUS G&W PRODUCTS 


Coronation—For those who prefer a_ light 
Canadian whisky. 


Bonded Stock 


whisky at a popular price. 


The most popular Canadian 


Collins London Dry Gin— Distilled from the 


original English Formula. 
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GRAND SCENIC CIRCUIT 


by Ernest Evans 


ROBABLY no section of British 

Columbia offers more wealth of 

history, romance. and natural 
beauty to the traveller than the trip 
over the “Grand Scenic Circuit.” This 
combines the Trans-Canada Highway 
through the Fraser Canyon, over the 
Okanagan Highway past acres ot 
tarmiand and orchard, and via_ the 
Southern) Trans-Provincial Highway 
through the mountain wonderland ot 
Ernest C. Manning Park. 

The route leads past rushing rivers 
ind Vawning canyons; snow-capped 
peaks; cascades and waterfalls: miles 
ind miles of orchards; dairy and 
ranching country: logging camps and 
sawmills: seed-growing farmlands and 
market gardens: sun-kissed = sandy 
beaches and picturesque parks—where 
camp-sites are being developed tor the 
convenience of the public—and hun- 
dreds of Jakes and streams that invite 
the fisherman to some of the finest 
sport in the world 


From. the starting point at Van- 


couver the route continues through 
the industrial citv of New Westmin- 
ster. or the “Roval Citv.” over the 
Patullo Bridge across the Fraser. 
ind moves on to such pleasant com 


t rt rT | “Itt, 1 
munities. modern villages. cities and 


towns as Langley Prairie, Aldergrove, 


KCM-7 


Abbotsford, Chilliwack and Rosedale, 
all noted for rich farmlands, small 
industries, and dairy farms. 

One can also take the alternate 
route over the Lougheed Highway on 
the north side of the Fraser, which 
touches Port Moody, Port Coquitlam, 
Mission and Agassiz, a broad belt of 
fine farming country. At Mission a 
bridge spans the river to return the 
motorist to the Trans-Canada High- 
wav, or the ferrv can be taken to 
Rosedale from Agassiz. 

The adventurous trip through the 
Fraser Canyon and some of the most 
spectacular and rugged scenery on the 
North American Continent com- 
mences Where the Trans-Canada 
Highway intersects with the Southern 
Trans-Provincial at Hope, at one time 
head of navigation to the Pacific 
Coast. From Hope the road crosses 
the Fraser again and winds through 
a thickly forested country to Yale, 
a tiny spot which bears little resem- 
blance today to the roaring camps ot 
the sixties. when the gold-seekers in- 
vaded the bars of the river. 

\ few miles further on begins the 
climb through a series of rocky bluffs 
and two or three short loops to Alex- 
andria Bridge, which is a replica ot 
the one built by the Royal Engineers 
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opening up the country in 1863. 
A few miles beyond the bridge is 
the first glimpse of Hell’s Gate, a ta- 
Vorite stopping place tor sightseers 
and camera enthusiasts. The roaring 
river, hundreds of feet below, swings 
in a long course between the jagged 
walls of the canyon and turns back in 
a jumble of criss-crosses and boiling 
whirlpools. For the more adventurous 
a path leads down the canyon. 
Further on at Boston Bar, a unique 
aerial tramway operated by cable. 
connects with North Bend on the 
Suspended 90 teet 
above the swirling waters it affords a 
thrill for those who make the crossing. 


Opposite shore. 


— HIGHWAY leaves the Fraser at 
Lytton to follow the faster-tlowing 
Thompson. Here the countryside is a 
distinct contrast to the Coast Range, 
with the benchlands of the cattle coun- 
try beginning to appear. At this point 
one can go directly from Lillooet to 
the upper regions ot the Cariboo 
country or continue on to Spence’s 
Bridge and Cache Creek to reach the 
Cariboo Highway. At Spence’s Bridge 
the traveller may also turn aside to 
follow the Nicola River to Merritt, 
Where the highway goes north to 
Kamloops or south to Princeton. 

Io Ashcroft and Cache Creek the 
main road follows the Thompson for 
some distance, but soon emerges into 
a park-like irrigated area which is 
atso famous for its fishing lakes and 
hunting. 

The approach to the prosperous 
city of Kamloops presents a picture. 
Surrounded by the high hills and wide 
benches of the cattle ranges, it is the 
home of the famed Kamloops trout, 
and gives access to fishing in the hun- 
dreds of lakes close by. 

A short distance out of Kamloops 
another highway bears off to West- 
wold, Falkland and Vernon. The main 
road, however, follows the South 
Thompson to Chase, Sorrento and 
other villages, where more farms 
catch the eye. Before reaching Salmon 
Arm, situated on one of the many 
arms of beautiful Shuswap Lake, one 
leaves the Trans-Canada Highway, 
which continues on through Sicamous 

a picturesque village popular with 
fishermen—to Revelstoke and_ the 
“Big Bend” road which carries 


through to the Alberta border. 


Salmon Arm, where the “Grani 


Scenic Circuit” continues on the Ok 
nagan Highway, is the centre of 
rich farming area. Driving throu; 
Enderby, Grindrod and Armstror 
with miles of orchards, dairy farn 
and market gardens, one is aware th 
here is a land “flowing with milk ai 
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honey.” Lakes and resorts are acces- 


sible every few miles. 


Well Known tor the growing and 


packing of fruit, Vernon’ stands 
the entrance to Okanagan Lake, mo 
than 60 miles in length. From Ve 
non to Kelowna and Penticton t 


land is checkered with orchards. Be- 


tween Vernon and Kelowna the hig 


{ 


wav hugs the shores of Kalamalka 


Lake (Known as the lake of ma 
colors), and Woeds Lake. anothe: 
the trout fishing lakes. 

A short ferry trip across Okanag 
Lake breaks the journey at Kelow 
a progressive city in the heart of t 
Okanagan. It is the scene of an int 
national regatta each year, which h 
become recognized as the prem 
aquatic event in) Western Canad 

Commonly known as the “City 
Peaches and Beaches,” Penticton 
the next port of call. A chief mark: 


4 


ing centre, it is a thriving and mod 


ern city. Ten miles south of Pentict 
the Okanagan) Highway joins 
Southern) Trans-Provincial to c 
tinue the circuit. 


7. PICTURE Changes again in 
ranchlands at Keremeos and | 
mining centres of Hedley and Prin: 
ton. Winding through mountain sc 
ery of the Cascade Range after le: 
ing Princeton the Similkameen C: 
von provides an impressive spectac 
From a vantage point high above t 
canyon one can look across the diz 
gorge to a railway which crawls 
the face of a cliff. 

Past picturesque Similkameen Fa 
the highway traverses Ernest C. Mi 
ning Park, a lovely mountain area 
aside by the Government for recr¢ 
tion. Flower-strewn alpine meado\ 
good fishing, wildlife of all kinds « 
being developed. 

The summit in this mountain pk 


ground is reached at Allison Pa s 


4,400 feet above sea level. After t 
valley of the Sumallo and Ska 


Rivers, journey’s end is at Hoye, 


starting off point of “Scenic Circul 
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MUSIC 


NEW RECORD RELEASES 


SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE — Berlioz. 
This is the program-symphony that 
caused considerable discussion back 
n the 1830's. The symphonic story 
ells of a young musician, distraught 
with a soured love affair, who seeks 
suicide and takes opium. Instead of 
death, the drug brings haunting vi- 
ions. Eduard van Beinum conducts 
he Concertgebouw of Amsterdam in 
flamboyant reading of the fantastic 
ale in all its weird orchestral details. 
London—LLP-489. ) 


SUITE BERGAMANESQUE — Debussy; 
JASPARD DE LA Nutt—Ravel. The 
reatest disservice ever rendered De- 
yussv has come from anemic imita- 
ive composers following his impres- 
onism idiom and from namby- 
yamby interpreters moon-struck by 
Claire de Lune”. Here is some of the 
vest Debussy and Ravel we have 
veard in a long time—plaved by 
American pianist Frank Glazer. 
lazer waters nothing down. He 
atches the poetry of Debussy without 
ver-sentimentalizing. He establishes 
mature rapport with the listener for 
he flowing melody and solid har- 
nonic development. His Ravel is 
jually tull-bodied = with 
lords of the “Ondine” and spirited 
wthmic quality. Recording: crisp. 
PRLP 1005.) 


lustrous 








Frure Concerto IN D—Havdn: 
WWERTURE IN: D—Telemann. Neither 
these works is a major classic but 
combination they make a delightful 


brary. ot 


ontribution to anvone’s hi 
imber music. Don't worry about 
e fact that some musicologists say 
dn didn't write the flute concerto. 
is sull a fluent and graceful thing 
» plaved here by Georg Philipp. The 
chestral contribution is) by the 
Scheck-Wenzinger Chamber Group. 
Telemann was a German contem- 
rary of Bach.) Both performance 
d recording have been sensitivel\ 


URLP 7031.) 


indled. (Urania 


NGS OF VICTOR HERBERT—Eleanor 
teber gives these eight tried and true 
ictor Herbert favorites a heavy, lush 
eatment, with Percy Faith, his or- 
vestra and chorus to back her up. 
Soprano Steber scores a point with 
e dramatic intensity with which she 
vests the well-born hits of a vester- 
var, but strikes heavy sailing in “The 
alian Street Song”, which demands a 
ehter, more flexible handling. Re- 
irding: good. (Columbia ML 
92.) ; 


( ONCERTO No. 2 iN C MiInor—Rach- 
aninoff. Willima Kapell: the Robin 
tf ood Dell Orchestra under William 
einberg. The version for London 
st summer with Julius Katchen, 
} ano, and the New Symphony Or- 
Ciestra under Fistoulari is still un- 
r atched for recording brilliance and 
hness but Kapell is the better 
p anist. (Victor—LM 1097) 


S'RING QUARTET IN E FLat—Haydn. 
S RING QUARTET IN D MAJOR—Boc- 
¢ erinit. Played with an intuitive un- 


derstanding and compassionate 
warmth by the New Italian Quartet. 
these quartets are far from being 
eighteenth-century period pieces. The 
Haydn is alive with deft charm and 
the graceful intimacy so necessary 
for chamber music at its best. The 
plavers give it the affectionate treat- 
ment it deserves. 

The Boccherini, more somber with 
its slow minor middle movement. suf- 
fers by comparison. Boccherini was a 
prolific writer, but most of his work 
has fallen by the wayside. This quar- 
tet is a valuable reminder of a com- 
poser who fell not too far short of 
BEEP 320:) 


greatness. (London 


AN AMERICAN IN PaRis—Gershwin: 
Bitty THE Kip—Copland. Leonard 
Bernstein conducts the RCA Victor 
Symphony Orchestra through a pair 
in the free-wheeling jazz idiom. 
“American in Paris” still carries a lot 
ot ideas. which, though they came 
from 1928 and had all the limitations 
of a flapper-coonskin-prohibition era. 
bear study todav. The programmatic 
emphasis (¢.g., the Tourist Walking 
Themes) was made with broad 
imagination and slick scoring—good 
for any age. And some of Gersh- 
win’s ideas are petter in the hands of 
Bernstein than Gershwin’s. 
Copland’s Ballet rom B 


the Kid is compounded of rich cow- 





bov thematic and rhvthmic atmos- 
phere nd a set of b one 
COLOTS Such cowhs es S 1S 
Along Little Dogies”, The Dving 
Cowboy d “The Old Chisholn 
Trai ire embedded in the score. It's 
ealistic music fo olle eal- 
istic ballet storv (Billv’s tou caree 





was short a1 


Stein Gives Ita ~ 


ment. (RCA Victor—LM 103/.) 


NOW AV podnuA = treat- 


GRAND CANYON SuITE—Ferde Gr 
The composer conducts the Capito 
Symphony Orchestra through his own 
well-known bit of Americana. Everv- 


one within earshot of a radio during 





the last three decades has heard at 
least “On the’ Trail” movement 
Grofeé’s ideas are definite ones and 
come out as rawboned music. eco- 
nomical in themes and counter- 
themes, instrumentation, and develop- 
ment. Sometimes a theme under de- 
velopment will dig its own groove and 
refuse to move on. Then Grofe gives 
it a nudge by an intruding kettle drum 
beat, or sudden chord by the trom- 
bones, and it ambles along again 
(Capitol—L270.) 


PREVIN PIANO PROGRAM AND ANDREI 
PREVIN BY ReEQuEST—The 23-vear- 
old Los Angeles man who has made 
a name in Hollywood since 1946 by 
scoring and playing piano solos for 
movies (e.g., “The Hucksters”) turns 
out a cocktail set of piano “stand- 
ards”: strong on melody. straight on 
rhythm, ripple - decorated group. 
Since 1948 André Previn has been 


musical director at MGM. His stvle 
echoes—but pleasantly—Art Tatum 
and Buddy Weed. (RCA_ Victor 


LPM 7 & LPM 36.) 
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IMPERIAL 
Cando Vishey 


Wherever men of discriminating taste 





gather—in friendly competition, good 
fellowship or quiet relaxation— 
there, you'll find Imperial. 


Vivam li dlher bens, Limited 
rae _-WALKERVILLE e ONTARIO 
DISTILLERS OF THE FAMOUS /, 








‘> WHISKY 


'?p swt tt }i 









AIR MAILED 
DIRECT TO YOU FROM 







Welcomes You.” tells in brilliant full- r 
; : Ree tory of delightful | 
Bermuda —the lovely Islands where | 
vour happiest vacation awaits vou. And | 
in “Where To Live In Bermuda” voull — | I ‘ xv Wel- 
find the hotel or guest house where | 
you will enjoy t perfection Bermuda's | ; 
serene, unhurried life. Write for your | é a Z 7 
tree copy of each t dav. | 
id — 
YOU CAN GO quickly by plan “4 
or leisurely by ocear er rir vent 
} tea we for your | Cty——_—_—_— __ Prov. 
cation—at no cost to you. ! 








+ 2 anions 


Sa anemone « 
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BOAC’'S COMET: Cheaper fuel, faster speed, and a commanding lead for U.! 


THE COMET 


A BOOSTER FOR BRITAIN § > 


by John L. Marston 





More protection through better lubrication 











HE ENTERPRISE of British This is not the best situation { 
ae inde ei oak awl . , Overseas Airways Corporation in developing the civil Comet. From | 
CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT in the protective value a eae , = aac / 
: ' ‘ putting de Havilland’s jet propelled Canada, France, and other airminded 
of lubricating oils and heavy greases airliner, the Comet into regular serv- countries, orders have been placed 
lengthens the life of moving machinery— ice has had a remarkable effect on the for this now-famous machine. But : 
; ead te »*<tive oO “iti aviatio * > mi > satisfied? 
protects against friction—cuts the cost of prestige of British aviation. can the demands be satisfied’ th 
; ; s M Many observers believed that the The rate of production of the ( 
replacements and repairs. lonsanto has war of 1939-45 delayed the develop- Comet is at present only one per ‘ 
long been prominent in this fight against friction— ment of British civil aviation much month. Plans are in hand to enlarge | 
helping oil producers and refiners develop better protection by more than American. Britain was capacity : but is it certain that the é 
vi Sethe ; 6 ca ; compelled to focus her resources on British Government, harried by other ; 
blending their oils with petroleum additives. There are many : ; oe g 
; ime : , . . fighter aircraft) rather than heavy members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
kinds of these Monsanto additives. Each has special properties. bombers and treighters, and the latter, Organization, will give the makers of , 
which America produced in quantity this and other civil aircraft the oppor- : 
during the war, are obviously more tunity to grow fast, in competition 
Santopoid* gear-lubricant additives useful for developing civil aviation as they must be—with military air- = 
fortify heavy-duty gear lubricants—make for the postwar period. craft? And if they cannot consolidate § 
them better able to combat shock and During the war British industrial their position now will there be any rr 
friction in modern motor cars, trucks scientists were devising means to ap- lasting benefit in the high status which | 
and industrial equipment. ply the principles of gas-turbine pro- they occupy at present? 
pulsion. Britain and other countries Technically, the handicaps to pro 
(including Germany and Russia) had duction are being gradually overcome 
. i 2r le Cp i iet-epr ‘le ’ j » NPC 1 > Nil- 
Santopour* pour-point depressants, considerable success with jet-propelled The tightest bottleneck in the mai 
) or l‘anp >} » or or after Poocture r og: shine ‘ ove] he 
re when blended with lubricating oils, give fighter p!anes late in the war or after. facture of gas-turbines has been the 
, . : . ‘ ital ie > Wy ‘ : P 4 * h 
o 3 them free-flowing and pouring But only Britain applied — the new drop-stamping ot small blades. They : 
w7 3 properties in cold weather techniques with vigor and determina- are required in millions, but recently ' 
“UV tion to civil aviation—and, of course, an effective method of mass-produc- : 
to such military enterprises as the ing them has been evolved. 
= , i ee : Canberra bomber. 
Santolube * additives inhibit corrosion ae . E C 
¢| 5 It would be rash to say that Britain, LL SUCH developments are intended 
and sludge formation. They also add sous ; : ; s ; 
ii by this foresight, had assured for her- primarily, however, for the ce- 
detergent values to motor oils. Ae ; 5 aes ; ae ' 
self the world supremacy in civil avia- fence program, not to promote ¢ 
Inhibitor-detergent values can be : : nd : es oe ; is e| 
i if as al tion. Meantime, the British have gain- aviation. It is hoped, outside as w-! 5 
specially adevelopec or premium Ous " ° = . . e,8 ° « Tl 
| ~s ed a lead which will not be easily over- as inside the British aircraft indust 
and heavy-duty lubricants. ‘ 7 a ; , I 
hauled. They can claim to have de- that, if the needs of NATO must 
« ° > ote . ~( 
veloped the only two fully-proved gas- come first, the needs of civil aviation ; 
. . . . re ¢ A 
turbine aircraft: the Comer, which will at least come a good second—t) tt 
* » » ref; “re 4 . . . . . 7 
Santodex * enables refiners and works on the jet principle pure and the industry will be treated as mere zi 
oes 2) compounders to obtain higher viscosity simple, and the Viscount (made by important than merely a branch of | ie It 
ee indexes from various lubricating oil Vickers), which uses conventional engineering industries which is a }o 
z ERE Ae é é e 
i stocks in order to meet specification propellers powered by  gas-turbines. tential exporter. 
} . sai . : Te £ ; Be res 7 7 Car 
4 is iemnincudliee These achievements, however, bring This industry has proved itself The 
4 acts Ss Tet prOveRtne i gape Anew Gad their own problems. They are not something special. In the post 
on ate eerie enuicte - : _™ ; at C ea 
: tanks for light petroleum products. wholly opportune in terms of the de- boom in automobiles the British p o- eH 
*Trade-mark revistered. fence effort, which in Britain is par- tor industry took the lead as an \ 
icularly concentrated on the aircraft sorter (though its output was ne ef os 
Serving Industry... ticularly conce = * - I g ee it 
oF ° kind industry. Until a few months ago, more than a fraction of America»). Be 
Which Serves Mankin military aircraft enjoyed merely “first but has lately been reminded tial 
. on. bb ° : : . s if s 
priority” with other weapons and with there are many other makers of good tk 
exports, but the inadequacy of west- cars. The lead in aircraft technicue on 
Monsanto Canada Limited ern Europe’s air defence raised their is more difficult to challenge. In But b: sir 
status to “super priority,” which meant ain and other countries of the Com 
7 . . - . ® ! ss 
MONTE! AL that the respective merits of machines monwealth an exceptional oppor ee 
‘ 4 TORONTO competing for materials and labor tunity is offered. But it will be ‘ost " 
y Vv - ° “¢ - U L 
VANCOUVER would be scarcely considered. if not grasped soon. 
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THE SMILING BANKER 


by Michael Young 


T MAY BE because Canadian banks 

have been regarded as pillars of 
onservatism that the change which 
as come over them in the last ten or 
5 years has been so impressive. The 
vanks of 20 years ago were a far cry 
rom the ominous institutions that 
sresided, like glowering matriarchs. 
ver the business community of 1900. 
fhe trend has continued, and today’s 
anks are almost as far removed from 
he 1930 varietv as it was from that 
f 1900. The glowering matriarch has 
one: in her place is a vigorous young 
nan. 

As far as appearance goes. the new 
rchitecture of the banks is probably 
he most striking item. The new build- 
ngs are streamlined and functional. 
somewhere along the way, as they 
inanced and paced Canadian devel- 
pment, bankers decided that action 
nd reputation spoke louder than ap- 
vearance. It was no longer necessary 
or them to house themselves in gran- 
te castles to convince people of their 
solidity. 

There have been other changes that 
‘ould have uncurled the whiskers of 
the mutton-chop and side-burn era: in 
900 there were hardly any women 
mploved in banks. today more than 
alf their employees are women. This 
trend has been accelerating: ten vears 
go women constituted only 20 per 
cent of the bank staff. And the old 
time bankers would have given the 
isiness up for lost if they had wit- 
essed the “drive in” innovation of 


VO Vears ago. 


_—- INTERIOR of the bank has 
undergone some drastic changes 
o. The old-timers may have felt that 
e cages, the high counters, and the 
conscionable air of solemnity seem- 
{ appropriate for a place that had all 
at monev around. But today’s bank 
stomer isn't any the less convinced 
the bank’s solvency because he does 
s business over a low counter with a 
ling, and = generally exceptionally 
etty, lady teller 
The banks are also following a pol- 
of pushing young men ahead so 
ev become branch managers at an 
rly age. The voung executives bring 
into positions where they can be 
ed—drive and ideas that go with 
uth. This in itself may well account 
r much of the change that has come 
er the character of the banks. 
It would be difficult to establish 
en or why the banks began their 


Cianged approach to the public. 


ere’s reason to believe that the in- 


¢ eased use people are making of 


cir banks has had a Jot to do with it. 
B it it can be just as effectively argued 
it the more amiable attitude of the 
nks has itself had a lot to do with 
suading more people to make use 
them. 
In the old days it was a big man— 
siness-wise—who had regular deal- 
Irzs with a bank. Today everyone has 
More or less regular dealings with 
Ore: witness the fact that the number 










of deposit accounts with Canadian 
banks equals the adult population of 
the country. 

The volume of business done by 
cheque testifies to the active role 
banks play in the modern business 


community: about one million cheques 
are handled by Canada’s banks daily. 
The importance of the cheque in to- 
day’s business, and of course the 
growing number of Government 
cheque payments for baby bonuses, 
old-age security. pensions and war 
service gratuities brought and are 
bringing an ever increasing number of 
Canadians into contact with their 
bank, and familiarizing them with the 
services it offers. 

The increases, of more than 24 
times in total deposits and 60 times in 


‘Captain Morgans in town!” 
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bank clearings since 1900, can’t all be 
explained in terms of Canada’s popu- 
lation increase and economic expa.i- 
sion during the same period. Some of 
it is due to the more progressive pol- 
icies of the banks, some of it is due 
to streamlined business methods that 
have brought people into contact with 
them. Whatever the main cause, the 
mutual confidence and respect that 
exists between the community and its 
banks is in no small measure respon- 
sible for the speed with which the 
Canadian economy can advance. 


... and hes bringing you 
@ cooling Morgan kum Punch! 


Here’s a tall, refreshing, thirst-quencher that is wonderfully easy to make— 


and that tastes so much better when it’s made with Captain Morgan Rum! 


You'll find the recipe, along with directions for many other new ways of 


serving rum, in the new Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet. For your free copy, 


write Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited, Dept. E, Box 308, 


cao 


RUM 


Mas oat Rants Rte 
Lavtare crane dam 
Destuite rs Limaced 
a 


GOLD LABEL 
Rich and 
full-bodied 


Montreal, Que. 


Captain Morgan 


RUM 


Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old 





Extra smooth 
and flavourful 


Rums by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited. 
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CANADA’S FIRST BANK 


al MY H A Nh : 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


7 company claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service in any emergency. Complete cover- 
age for automobile, fire, personal property, 
teams, burglary, plate glass, cargo, elevator, 
general liability, fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
MEMBER OF THE STANDARD OF DETROIT GROUP 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS 


IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


AD? 











\\ake it snappy 
with the 


a Cap, Fappy/ 


Shout this happy call for the ale that tops them 
all! Carling’s New Red Cap excels in smooth 
flavour and light-hearted goodness—in 
harmony with public taste for over a century. 


CARLING'S 


new 400 (pM 
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RICHARDSON'S R. D. BAKER 





FINANCIER IN A HURRY 


by Gordon Sinclair 


Born in Winnipeg, April 16, 185, 


ALPH D. BAKER has been 5 
R described by friends as a “fel- * Baker has become as much a part 9 


low in a hurry.” It’s a true 
characterization: 57-year-old Ralph 
Baker could use another dozen hours 
in a day and still not have any spare 
time. 

As General Manager of the securi- 
ties division of James Richardson and 
Sons, one of Canada’s largest financial 
institutions, Baker finds himself work- 
ing a full day and then returning about 
four nights a week for meetings with 
his executives. 

So time-consuming is his work that, 
until last year when 
he took a “part-holi- 
day, part - business” 
trip to England he 
hasn't more than a 
week - end vacation 
since 1928. In that 
year he built a sum- 
mer home at the Lake 
of the Woods. But he 
hasn't spent a holiday 
there since. 

Baker now. spends 
half of his time away 
from his Winnipeg 
headquarters. To keep 
his finger on the fi- 
nancial pulse of the RALPH 
Richardson’s far-flung 
securities empire, which has 600 em- 
ployees, he travels trom Victoria to 
Montreal. 

“My wife tells me I spent six months 
and three weeks out of the past Vear 
away from Winnipeg,” Baker grins. 
“And when I get back home I have 
to work double time for every day 
I've been away.” , 

But while away from home-base, 
Paker wastes no time. While most 
executives look forward to Sunday as 
a day away from the flurry-worry 
tempo of business, Baker uses the 
time to travel. And on a Sunday he 
can get “a deuce of a lot of work 
cone on a train.” 

On his westein trips Baker visits 
Richardson branch offices in Regina, 
Saskatoon, Swift Current, Moose Jaw, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, Van- 
couver and Victoria. On his eastern 
jaunts he can be found in the Rich- 
ardson offices in Montreal, Toronto 
and Kingston. 

Last year, on a trip, Baker suf- 
fered a haemorrhage in his “one good 
ear,” and doctors warned him against 
flving for at least one year. 

But Baker is always in a hurry, 
and he disregards the warning every 
now and again. 

Flying is no novelty to Baker. He 
enlisted with the 90th Regiment (27th 
Battalion) in 1914 and transferred 
overseas to the Royal Flying Corps. 
He still bears a scar on his left cheek 
where skin was grafted to heal a burn 
suffered when his motor caught fire 
in the air. 

As a pilot he fought in France for 
13 months. In 1918 he was appointed 
aerial examining officer in charge of 
pilots for the RAF. 





the city as Portage and Main. 1 
personification of the typical weste: 
er in personality and outlook, he js 
characterized by a sense of humor 
that softens the blunt and hones: 
opinions he has a penchant for 
livering. 

Baker played with the famous « 
Allan Cup winners, the Winnip 
Victorias and with the Manito»; 
Varsity team when he was only i 

Today he plays “hookey” fr 
work occasionally to play golf a 
see the odd ball gan 
He describes hims 
as “the second wors 
golfer in the world” 
but is certain” that 
“anyone who play 
golf like I do has 
more fun than 
tellow who trys 
shoot a 72 ever 
week-end.” 

Baker’s first job 
came in 1912 as 
$40 -a-month office 
boy with an_ invest- 
ment company. He re- 
mained with the firn 
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D. BAKER until he joined the 


army in 1914. He re- 
members it mainly because the head 
office approved a raise for him from 
$80 to $95 a month after pointing 
out that “the manager of the Edin- 
burgh branch doesn't get that much.” 

When he returned trom the war. 
Baker found his job had prettv well 
disappeared. He decided to carry on 
in the financial business. In 1926 he 
joined Richardsons. 

Baker finds the financial busine 
entirely changed today trom the days 
of 1927, °28 and ‘29. At that tim 
was “up on. stilts—on credit. Toda 
there is no credit extended and busi- 
ness is growing with the developm 
of the country. This has resulted 
tremendous competition trom outs 
interests.” 

Baker believes that persons wo 
compare the Canada of today 
the U.S. of 50 years ago are “not 
entirely right.” 

He points out that the Uni ed 
States “developed on a tax-free basis 
Canada is being developed under «ie 
of the heaviest schemes of taxat on 
in the world. And yet Canada’s ‘e 
velopment is more sensational to 
than that of the United States UV 
years ago—taxes and all.” 

Baker asserts that there has ne: er 
been a country that could comp re 
with Canada’s future. 

But if Baker believes in Canaca’s 
future, he believes even more 
plicitly in the west. He has “yet 
meet the expert” who doesn’t t! nk 
there isn’t a good chance of gettin: 4 
“segment” of Manitoba producing oil 
in commercial quantities. And the oil 
men Baker has met also believe {al 
Saskatchewan will eventually prove a0 
even bigger oil producer than Alberta 
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He which that nothing undertaketh 
nothing ever achieveth.~ 
CHAUCER 


After Taxes— 
What Then? 


You’ve planned for financial 


security. Your insurance policies. 
pensions, personal savings are all 
part of the picture. 


But have you omitted sound 
speculation from your plans? Are 
you: missing-out on the excep- 
tional opportunity speculative 
securities offer for substantially 
increased, tax-free appreciation ? 


You can profit from = sound 
speculation that is based on a 
policy of intelligent broker-client 
relations. It is a basic idea that 
is given practical form in_ this 
firm’s policy. 


If after reading the quota- 
tions from our statement of pol- 
icy you agree with our thinking, 
we sincerely invite your enquiries. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No undeveloped property will be 
-ponsored until Douglass, Allen, 
Davis Limited has assumed the first 
risk in financing preliminary work. 


No property will be sponsored unless 
it has a favourable mineral showing, 
and then only on the basis of com- 
petent technical advice. 


\pplication will be made for listing 
on a recognised stock exchange im- 
mediately any sponsored offering 
qualifies for listing. 


Clients of Douglass, Allen, Davis 
Limited will be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate in any spon- 
sored issue before the offering to the 
general public. 









Our complete Statement of 
Policy available on request. 


DOUGLASS, ALLEN, DAVIS 
LIMITED 
192 Bay Street, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288 


S. T. DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN, C.A. 
K. A. DAVIS 


Dealers and Underwriters of 
Speculative Securities 


U.S. BUSINESS 





New Aluminum Plans 
by R. L. Hoadley 


HE CONTROVERSIAL and con- 

fused aluminum defence program 
now centers around the U:S. Govern- 
ment stockpile: How big should it be 
and who should provide it? 

In a series of closed-door confer- 
ences with the aluminum industry and 
congressmen, defence mobilizers as- 
serted that no more aluminum plant 
expansion is needed for the present 
detence production purposes. Every- 
one seems agreed on that point. 

But military meta! needs in case of 
War are not presently known “with 
any degree of accuracy.” So, most 
defence officia!s favor another round 
of domestic plant expansion and 
stepped-up purchases of Canadian 
metal to create a “respectable” stock- 
pile. 

Key Government men handling the 
aluminum program have been Manley 
Fleischmann. Sam Anderson and Jesse 
Larsen. Anderson and Fleischmann 
have tried to sell the big alumi- 
num stockpiling project to Congress. 
Larsen is opposed to either stock- 
piling or capacity expansion at this 
time. At Anderson’s invitation the 
domestic aluminum producers have 
reluctantly submitted a new set of 
plans to expand present capacity. 

The door is also being kept open for 
added purchases of Canadian metal. 
Another offer made by Aluminum 
Co. of Canada to sell aluminum to 
the States on a long-term contract has 
expired. Meanwhile Fleischmann and 
Anderson have notified Alcan that 
thev want to discuss a modification of 
the expired offer. They would nego- 
tiate with Alcan along the lines of the 
last offer with only a slight revision 
of the proposed commitments by Al- 
can to offer aluminum on the USS. 
market. 


_— ARE convinced that cheaper 
power in .ess developed areas jus- 
tifies greater dependence by the US. 
on foreign sources of aluminum—a 
position with which the domestic 
aluminum producers doggedly dis- 
agree. It is still anybody's guess what 
the defence mobilizers will finally de- 
cide. 

The big cecisions on plant expan- 
sion and purchases of Canadian metal 
for stockpiling probably will be an- 
nounced shortly. Manley Fleisch- 
mann, Defence Production Admin- 
istrator. has left Government service 
and it is known that he was anxious 
to get the whole matter decided once 
and for all before he left Washington. 

It can be revealed that Anderson, 
who was brought into the Government 
last year to set aluminum policy for 
defence mobilizers, has told both the 
aluminum producers and congress- 
ional groups that Alcan’s attitude 
through all the long aluminum nego- 
tiations has been “very cooperative 
and is based on a desire to meet what- 
ever needs the U.S. Government is 
prepared to express.” 

The new expansion p!ans tentatively 
submitted to these defence heads bv 
the Aluminum Co. of America are 
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Distinctively Designed... 


Recently we were requested to give an opinion on investment 


policy in connection with a list of securities held by an estate. 


Naturally. like any consultant asked to act in a professional 
capacity. we had certain questions. We wanted to know if 
cash might be required in the near future . . . if ultimately 
the assets were to be distributed . .. if there were investment 
restrictions . the current income requirements . . . and 


a few others. 


Then there were certain “tests” or “examinations we wanted 
to make. We wanted to find out the total current value of the 
estate’s security holdings and the total investment income. 
We wanted to break down the list into groups . . . Bonds. 
Preferred and Common shares... and find out how much in 
each. We wanted to see how much was invested in each 
company and in each industry . .. and to make other tests 


within these two classifications. 


There was some urgency to this request. so immediately we 
assigned one of our “lab” men to the job on a top priority 
basis. It was a large account. but his calculations were ready 
for the analysts in just over two days. Next. we studied the 
facts and formulated a recommendation which. in our opinion, 


best suited the’ particular requirement of the estate. 


At our consultation appointment with the executors. we dis- 
cussed points of strength. points of weakness and points of 
policy . . . all based on the answers to our questions. the 


“tests” we had made. and the conclusions we had reached. 


The programme suggested Was “distinetively designed” to 
meet the particular needs of the estate. We were told that 
we were helpful... and we think we were. The fee? . . . there 
was no fee... and no obligation. It’s part of our professional 
service. You see. it is our feeling ... and our experience ... 
that if we are helpful to investors. investors will think of us 


as the people they want to do business with. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Investment Dealers—Established 1889 


TORONTO 


PNET SIRO EWN Owed) 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Edmonton, Aita McCallium-H 


Caigary. Alta ene Sr are a1 


1 Roya! Bank Building 


g. Brandon Man 
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This Booklet 
tells you why the Shares of 


CANADA’S CHARTERED 
BANKS ARE SUCH A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 


lt you are an investor, you will 
want to read this booklet and discover 
why Bank shares should be included in 
every investment portfolio. If you 

J already own bank stocks, it will confirm 
your good judgment and show why it 
might be wise to enlarge your holdings. 


WORKIN 


The appendix gives earnings per share, 
market prices, equities, indicated 
dividends and other figures for nine 
bank shares which at present prices 
provide an attractive income return. 


Canadian Bank Stocks enable investors to 
participate in the growth and prosperity 
of Canada, and at the same time they 
provide a sound defensive equity. 


You are invited to telephone us or write 
for a complimentary copy of this book- 
let. There is no obligation involved. 





McLeop, Youne, WEIR & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


= 50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 


ffices: Toronto, Hamilton London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 











5. E. KING 


BROKER 


520 HERALD BUILDING 
CALGARY 


Phone 62233 
22777 


Specializing 
WESTERN CANADIAN OILS 
INDUSTRIALS AND MINES 


Member Calgary Stock Exchange 
Wire Connections Outside Markets On All Stocks. 


Na 


TICKER SERVICE CALGARY AND TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGES 
























somewhat similar to the big Alcan 
project at Kitimat. Alcoa has cast an 
inquiring eye at Alaska as a cheap 
source of power ever since the British 
Columbia aluminum project was first 
launched. Alcoa knows that the Am- 
erican industry must look to isolated 
areas for cheap power if long-term 
Canadian competition is to be met. 
Thus Alcoa has followed Alcan’s lead 
and turned to the north. A 400,000 
ton aluminum reduction plant near 
Skagway is proposed. It would be 
built in two sections at a cost of $300 
million and construction would take 
four years. 


@ More than 3,250,000 workers are 
now covered by the 12,260 insured 
pension plans in force in the USS., 
according to a survey made by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Eventual 
retirement income to be provided by 
these plans totals $1,125 million an- 
nually with large additions being 
made each year. 

Premiums amount to just over $1 
billion a year and the funds are grow- 
ing at the rate of $200 million a vear 
trom investment earnings. 


THE MARKET 





Traders Finance Corp. 
by George Armstrong 


AS DISPOSABLE incomes and the 
LX standard of living rise, the fi- 
nancing activities of credit compan- 
ies expand. In 1941 total instalment 
sales in Canada amounted to $304.7 
million, or about $26 per capita. By 
1951 instalment sales had risen 230 
per cent to $737.4 million, or approx- 
imately $52 per capita. The recent re- 
moval of Government restrictions and 
the anticipated pick-up in emplov- 
ment as our defence program is 
speeded up suggest at least a moder- 
ate expansion in the current year. 

Over the past two years motor- 
vehicle financing has amounted to 
approximately 50 per cent of all in- 
stalment sales. A very slight decline in 
the financing of new vehicles during 
1951 was more than offset by a 23 
per cent increase in that of 
vehicles. During the first two months 
of this year financing of new vehicles 
was 6 per cent ahead of the same 
1951 period, while that of used ve- 
hicles was up 40 per cent. Traders 
Finance, which finances a large part 
of Ford of Canada’s products as well 
as portions of Studebaker, Nash, Hud- 
son, Chrysler and International Har- 
vester products sold on a_ time-pay- 
ment basis. should benefit materially 
from this added business. 

Traders Finance was founded in 
Manitoba in 1920 and incorporated 
under Dominion Charter in 1926. It 
is one of the two largest instalment 
finance companies in Canada. It is en- 
gaged primarily in the financing of 
time sales of automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors and other durable goods. In addi- 
tion, it controls three insurance com- 
panies which underwrite a full line of 
automobile, fire and miscellaneous 
casualty insurance. Two of these 
were acquired in 1939 since which 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG is Director 


of Canadian Business Service. 


used 








. THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the 
15th day of July, 1952 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the | 
13th day of June, 1952. | 


Montreal, 
May 28, 1952. 


S. C. Scadding, | 
Secretary 





And man, wotta lot 
of pleasure you're missing if you 
haven't tried the one ale made 
especially for a man’s taste— 
Labatt’s India Pale Ale! It’s a 
real old-time ale brewed by John 
Labatt to Labatt’s famous family 
recipe for India Pale Ale. Mellow, 
full-flavoured and satisfying, it’s a 
man’s drink, Try it next time and 
you'll know what we mean. Ask for 
Labatt’s* India Pale Ale. Brewed 
only by John Labatt Limited. 


*The swing is 
definitely to 


LABATT’S| 
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ime the volume of insurance prem- 
ums written has steadily increased. 
The third has just been incorporated. 

A most conservative dividend 
solicy has been followed by the in- 
surance companies with only 30 per 
cent of available profits being dis- 
cributed in dividends. Another sub- 
sidiary, Trans Canada Credit, is en- 
zaged primarily in the personal loan 
field. As a matter of policy the 
volume of this business has been kept 
ow, but it could be expanded if a 
decline should occur in the volume of 
car financing handled by the parent. 

Although accounts were not con- 
solidated in 1939 some idea of the 
growth of Traders is evident from the 
increase in receivables from $11.5 
million in that year to $93 million (on 
a consolidated basis) in 1951. Their 
yusiness is carefully selected and of 
ugh quality. Therefore the loss ratio 
has been very low—about .03 per 
cent over a period of 18 vears. 

Net profits have risen at more or 
ess the same rate as_ receivables; 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 






Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


POWER CORPORATION or CANADA | 


Lowrep | 





The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividend. 


No par value Common Stock 
No. 42. Quarterly 40c. per share, 
payable June 30th, i952 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 6th, 1952. 

V. J. NIXON, 


Secretary. 


Montreal, May 23rd, 1952. 


namely from $379,924 in 1939 to 
$2,480,954 in 1950, declining to 
$2,204,629, or $6.23 a share, in 1951 
because of increased taxation. The 
current dividend rate of $2.00 per 
share on the common stock, establish- 
ed with the quarterly payment of 50c 
on October 2, 1950, is amply covered 
by earnings. These earnings are be- 
fore allowance for conversion of the 
debentures into common stock which 


would somewhat reduce per share 
earnings. 
FINANCING: At the end of 1951 


bank borrowings amounted to $9.7 
million, while collateral trust notes 
held by insurance companies and in- 
dustrial corporations amounted to 
$64.6 million with the interest rate 
varying from 242 to 4 per cent with 
most of it around 312 per cent. 
Longer term money is obtained 
from sale of securities to the public. 
At December 31, 1951, there were 
outstanding $5,700,000 sinking fund 
debentures with interest at 34 per 
cent, 4 per cent, and 412 per cent; 
$6,820,000 4 per cent convertible 
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sinking fund debentures; $3,500,000 
4¥2 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preferred stock of $100 par value; 
income funding rights with aggregate 
face value of $507,286; 209,320 
Shares of no par value Class A com- 
mon stock and 120,000 class B sharés. 


CONCLUSION: At current price of 3212 
the Class “A” common shares are 
selling about five times 1951 earnings 
The yield is 6.1 per cent. The income 
return is attractive and the shares 
have moderate appreciation possibili- 
ties. 





From Engineering Design to Installed Unit... 







DOMINION BUILDS THE MACHINES 
FOR A GREATER CANADA 









industrial equipment, write to P.O. Box 





In the power, mining, pulp 


For detailed 





information on Dominion 


complete facilities for the production of 


and ask for General Bulletin DE. 





MONTREAL 


and paper, and general 


TORONTO 


manufacturing industries of Canada, the records of 
service of Dominion Machines bear witness to their 
unequalled quality, workmanship and performance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON DOMINION 
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220, Montreal, 
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This Booklet 
tells you why the Shares of 


CANADA’S CHARTERED 
BANKS ARE SUCH A 
SOUND INVESTMENT 


lf you are an investor, you will 

want to read this booklet and discover 
why Bank shares should be included in 
every investment portfolio. If you 
already own bank stocks, it will confirm 
your good judgment and show why it 
might be wise to enlarge your holdings. 


The appendix gives earnings per share, 
market prices, equities, indicated 
dividends and other figures for nine 
bank shares which at present prices 
provide an attractive income return. 
Canadian Bank Stocks enable investors to 
participate in the growth and prosperity 
of Canada, and at the same time they 
provide a sound defensive equity. 

You are invited to telephone us or write 
for a complimentary copy of this book- 
let. There is no obligation involved. 


McLeop, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: HArbour 4261 


50 King Street West 


Toronto 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 


Offices: Toronto. Hamilton London, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Montreal, New York 
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Member Calgary Stock Exchange 
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somewhat similar to the big Alcan 
project at Kitimat. Alcoa has cast an 
inquiring eye at Alaska as a cheap 
source of power ever since the British 
Columbia aluminum project was first 
launched. Alcoa knows that the Am- 
erican industry must look to isolated 
areas for cheap power if long-term 
Canadian competition is to be met. 
Thus Alcoa has followed Alcan’s lead 
and turned to the north. A 400,000 
ton aluminum reduction plant near 
Skagway is proposed. It would be 
built in two sections at a cost of $300 
million and construction would take 
four years. 


@® More than 3,250,000 workers are 
now covered by the 12,260 insured 
pension plans in force in the USS., 
according to a survey made by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Eventual 
retirement income to be provided by 
these plans totals $1,125 million an- 
nually with large additions being 
made each year. 

Premiums amount to just over $1 
billion a year and the funds are grow- 
ing at the rate of $200 million a year 
from investment earnings. 


THE MARKET 





Traders Finance Corp. 
by George Armstrong 


AS DISPOSABLE incomes and the 
LX standard of living rise, the fi- 
nancing activities of credit compan- 
ies expand. In 1941 total instalment 
sales in Canada amounted to $304.7 
million, or about $26 per capita. By 
1951 instalment sales had risen 230 
per cent to $737.4 million, or approx- 
imately $52 per capita. The recent re- 
moval of Government restrictions and 
the anticipated pick-up in employ- 
ment as our defence program is 
speeded up suggest at least a moder- 
ate expansion in the current year. 

Over the past two years motor- 
vehicle financing has amounted to 
approximately 50 per cent of all in- 
stalment sales. A very slight decline in 
the financing of new vehicles during 
1951 was more than offset by a 23 
per cent increase in that of used 
vehicles. During the first two months 
of this year financing of new vehicles 
was 6 per cent ahead of the same 
1951 period, while that of used ve- 
hicles was up. 40 per cent. Traders 
Finance, which finances a large part 
of Ford of Canada’s products as well 
as portions of Studebaker, Nash, Hud- 
son, Chrysler and International Har- 
vester products sold on a_ time-pay- 
ment basis, should benefit materially 
trom this added business. 

Traders Finance was founded in 
Manitoba in 1920 and incorporated 
under Dominion Charter in 1926. It 
is one of the two largest instalment 
finance companies in Canada. It is en- 
gaged primarily in the financing of 
time sales of automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors and other durable goods. In addi- 
tion, it controls three insurance com- 
panies which underwrite a full line of 
automobile, fire and miscellaneous 
casualty insurance. Two of these 
were acquired in 1939 since which 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG is Director 
of Canadian Business Service. 





. THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents per 
share has been declared payable on the | 
15th day of July, 1952 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the | 
13th day of June, 1952. 


Montreal, 
May 28, 1952. 


S. C. Scadding 
Secretary | 





And man, wotta lot 
of pleasure you're missing if you 
haven't tried the one ale made 
especially for a man’s taste— 
Labatt’s India Pale Ale! It’s a 
real old-time ale brewed by John 
Labatt to Labatt’s famous family 
recipe for India Pale Ale. Mellow. 
full-flavoured and satisfying, it’s a 
man’s drink. Try it next time and 
you'll know what we mean. Ask for 
Labatt’s* India Pale Ale. Brewed 
only by John Labatt Limited. 





* The swing is 
definitely to 
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time the volume of insurance prem- 
iums written has steadily increased. 
The third has just been incorporated. 

A most conservative dividend 
policy has been followed by the in- 
surance companies with only 30 per 
cent of available profits being dis- 
tributed in dividends. Another sub- 
sidiary, Trans Canada Credit, is en- 
gaged primarily in the personal loan 
field. As a matter of policy the 
volume of this business has been kept 
low, but it could be expanded if a 
decline should occur in the volume of 
car financing handled by the parent. 


Although accounts were not con- 


solidated in 1939 some idea of the 
growth of Traders is evident from the 


increase in receivables from $11.5 


million in that year to $93 million (on 
a consolidated basis) in 1951. 


high quality. 


cent over a period of 18 years. 


Net profits have risen at more or 
less the same rate as_ receivables; 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
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The Board of Directors has declared | 
| the following dividend. 





No. 42. Quarterly 40c. per share, 


| 
| No par value Common Stock 
| | 
| payable June 30th, 1952 to 


holders of record at the close of 
| business on June 6th, 1952. 


V. J. NIXON, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, May 23rd, 1952. 





Their 
business is carefully selected and of 
Therefore the loss ratio 
has been very low—about .03 per 


namely from $379,924 in 1939 to 
$2,480,954 in 1950, declining to 
$2,204,629, or $6.23 a share, in 1951 
because of increased taxation. The 
current dividend rate of $2.00 per 
share on the common stock, establish- 
ed with the quarterly payment of 50c 
on October 2, 1950, is amply covered 
by earnings. These earnings are be- 
fore allowance for conversion of the 
debentures into common stock which 
would somewhat reduce per share 
earnings. 


FINANCING: At the end of 1951 


From Engineering Design to Installed Unit... 


bank borrowings amounted to $9.7 
million, while collateral trust notes 
held by insurance companies and in- 
dustrial corporations amounted to 
$64.6 million with the interest rate 
varying from 242 to 4 per cent with 
most of it around 312 per cent. 


Longer term money is obtained 
from sale of securities to the public. 
At December 31, 1951, there were 
outstanding $5,700,000 sinking fund 
debentures with interest at 314 per 
cent, 4 per cent, and 4'2 per cent; 
$6,820,000 4 per cent convertible 
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sinking fund debentures; $3,500,000 
4¥2 per cent cumulative redeemable 
preferred stock of $100 par value; 
income funding rights with aggregate 
face value of $507,286; 209,320 
shares of no par value Class A com- 
mon stock and 120,000 class B sharés. 


CONCLUSION: At current price of 3242 
the Class “A” common shares are 
selling about five times 1951 earnings. 
The yield is 6.1 per cent. The income 
return is attractive and the shares 
have moderate appreciation possibill- 
ties. 
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In the power, mining, pulp and paper, and general 
manufacturing industries of Canada, the records of 
service of Dominion Machines bear witness to their 
unequalled quality, workmanship and performance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON DOMINION 


For detailed information on Dominion Engineering’s 


complete facilities for the production of all types of 


industrial equipment, write to P.O. Box 220, Montreal, 





and ask for General Bulletin DE. 





OMINION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - 


WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
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FILMS 
GRIEF IN AFRICA 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“*( ‘RY, the Beloved Country,” wa 
A a moving and beautiful nove 
and the screen version is very nearl\ 
as impressive as the original. Ver 
nearly, but not quite. 

Alan Paton, who wrote the nove! 
had an active hand in re-writing th 


story for the screen and he has see: E 
to it that there has been no betravi'! 4 
of either mood or text. The tende q 
ness, sorrow and Biblical simplicit: " 
which were the strength of “Cry, th 
Beloved Country” emerge unaltered \ 
on the screen. So do the occasion 
flaws in construction which the poet: 
and compassion of the novel helped 
to conceal. 

This is the story of Stephen Kuma! 
(Canada Lee), a_ native Africa: q 


preacher who journeys from Natal to 
Johannesburg on a quest for his los 
son and sister. Searching through the 
Johannesburg slums he discovers first 3 
that his sister has become a prostitute. j 
and then, by torturing degrees, that 

his son is a murderer who will pre- 
sently face the gallows. It is a story 

of almost unrelieved human sorrow. 
which makes large demands on the 
simplicity of the telling and the sub- 
tlety of Canada Lee’s portrayal o! 
Preacher Kumalo. 


7 was Canada Lee’s last per- 
formance and it was probably his 
greatest one. Supported by the text 
he lifts the film far above racial and 
political problems and makes it a uni- 
versal story of grief and fortitude 
The sorrow and the courage go deepe: 
than color. The solution, if there is 
a solution, lies beyond the reach otf 
politics. Author Paton and Produce: 
Korda do not, to be sure, slight the 
national problem —*fear of our di- 
lemma, the dilemma of our fear” 
that lies behind Kumalo’s story. 

The tragedy and segregation are 
there, implicit in the glimpses of the 
citv’s appalling slums. But there isn't 
a line of indictment in the text. As 
in the novel, the theme is the problem 
of good and evil; and, as in the nove! 
the question of rights and the voice 
of self-conscious righteousness neve! 
emerges audibly. Yet it is probably 
the most eloquent description of the 
black man’s predicament in a white 
world that has ever reached th: 
screen. 

“Cry, the Beloved Country” has t! 
eloquence of truth; but it has als 
to a large degree, the contrivance 0! 
fiction. The black man’s son murders 
the son of a white man, a neighbori: 
farmer. The murdered man, as 
happens, is one of the Negro’s b« 
friends in Africa, a crusader dedic: 
ed to the cause of racial friendshi 
The tragedy brings the two fathe'» 
together, transforming the farme 
antipathy to his son’s views into 
understanding and love. 

In the novel the emotional drive o! 
the story was strong enough to car!) 
the reader with it to this particul.: 
conclusion; but the film, in spite of 
a fine performance by Charles Carson. 
falls a little short, perhaps because 
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the camera reveals, with the sharpness 
of x-ray, the underlying structure and 
the point at which the arm of coinci- 
dence is twisted in the interest of plot. 
In every other respect this is a fine, 
honest, deeply searching picture which 
presents in humble yet universal terms 
the predicament of an entire con- 
tinent. 


N “My Son John” we have Helen 

Hayes and Dean Jagger as a “typi- 
cal” American Mother and Father. 
Father (Dean Jagger) is sturdy and 
rugged. Mother (Helen Hayes) is 
rather wispy, but cute as a button. 
They are waiting for their son John 
Robert Walker) who has an impor- 
tant job in Washington. Presently 
John arrives, and is barely in the 
house before he is whisked off to 
church, where, at the first opportunity 
he makes a wisecrack at the expense 
of the kindly parish priest. As if that 
weren't enough, he asks Father on the 
way home to drop him off at the Uni- 
for a chat with his friend the 
Professor. This upsets Father so that 
he bangs into the fender of a passing 
stranger; for Father has already begun 
to suspect that John, who is vaguely 
mpious and openly intellectual, may 
actually be un-American. 

That evening thev have a long a 
— at least Fathe r has a long talk. 
which he describes his coming net 

the Legion dinner and winds up 
with the Legion theme-song—"If you 
don’t like your Uncle Sammy then go 
back to vour home o’er the 
John is rude and skips off upstairs — 
possibly to escape Father's vocalism. 

Mother tries to fix things up by go- 
ng up to his room and describing to 


f 
him how she used to dandle him as 


versity 





seas.” 


a baby — (“Diddle-diddle-dumpling, 
My Son John” Miss Haves chanted 
ver and over again, bouncing an 


maginary baby from one knee to an- 
ther till she was quite worn out, and 
| was too.) After that things simmer 
ilong for a trying 20 minutes or so, 
and John get into argu- 
the story 


then Father 


nent over the authenticity of 


Jonah and the Whale and Father 
ues John with the family Bible. 
knocking him over and tearing his 


rousers 


OHN flies back to Washington, 
J leaving his trousers to a rummage- 
ale and just at this unhappy moment 
he FBI man (Van Heflin) drops in 
He's been around before, ostensibly 
collect $18.76 for his bent fender 
yut Mother fed him coffee and talked 
m out of his bill. This time he 
his FBI] badge and to make 


hows her 


hings worse John telephones from 
Washington to sav that on second 
houghts he'd like his trousers back 


Mother rushes out, finds the trousers 
nd discovers in them a latch-key 
This sends her fiving down to Wash- 
1gton where her worst fears are con- 
rmed. She flies home and collapses 
yhn rushes back from Washington, 
he FBI man hustles in, and in one 

the most memorably embarrassing 
cenes ever screened Mother staggers 
bout with her hair down, imploring 
hn to get into the game on God's 
de, and carrv the ball for his Coun- 
rv before the clock strikes 

As it turned out. John was a Com- 
unist al] right. But it indicates 


the emotional state of Hollywood's 
picture-makers—this one was directed 
and partly written, by Leo ! 
that they can show a son astebcnes 
in the eyes of his loving parents simply 
because he isn’t impressed by Legion 
drinking-songs, enjoys the company 
of professors, disbelieves in the story 
of Jonah and the Whale. and carries 
a latch-key! 





@ Theatre 
Arthur 
national 


notes: Drew 
Sutherland and 
Plavers will 


Thompson, 
their Inter- 
play summer 


“From my observation 
of the Human race... 
This rare moment 
of Doggie reflection 
is caught with 
startling reality 
in this little 
Masterpiece made with 


a Leica. 


The Leica is the finest 35 mm camera in the 
You can take 
beautiful close-up portraits—or the widest aerial 
views in pinpoint detail. For colour work, Leica 


world . . . and the most universal. 


cameras give exact reproduction 


‘Wt Socrates” 


everywhere insist on them as standard equipment., 


stock two nights in Gananoque and 
four at home base in Kingston. 
Don and Murray Davis have brought 
Peter Potter, Director of Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre, Scotland, to direct 
their Straw Hat Players in Muskoka 
Melody Fair starts its second 
musical Toronto 2 
under its circus top and in-the-round, 
with big advance sale of tickets 
in Vancouver Stuart Baker and Thor 


Arngrim take their Totem Theatre 
into a second summer—after a first 
season of winter stock Chris 













The se W ho 


ture 


in range- finder 
focusing. 


scientists ous accessories 


season on June 23. 





“paint with a lens” 
depth, clarity and feeling of a Leica portrait 
can often make the difference between a 
and a masterpiece. 


Built-in synchronization for flash photography. 
coupled with lens. 
Focal plane 
materials that withstand extremes of climate. 
permit 
practically every branch of photography 
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Taylor, son of Marian Taylor 
of Saturday Players, Ottawa, landed 
a role in a new London play less 


than two months after his arrival in 


England. 
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ESTELLE CRAIG—CINEMA 16 TOURS 
EATON AUDITORIUM, COLLEGE ST. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Many Leica refinements include 


Built- 
Highly accurate 
shutter made with special 
Numer- 


the Leica to be used in 


Ask your local photographic dealer for a demonstration. 
For literature write Walter A. Carveth Limited, 431 Yonge St., 


Toronto, Authorized Canadian Distributors 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





NO LUCK finding a publisher ? 


ore established book publishers whose basic 
policy is to encourage mew or unknown authors 
If you are looking for a publisher of your scholarly 
work, novel, play, poetry, etc., perhaps we can help 
you. Write today to Sidney York for Free Booklet SY. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St., N.Y. 36 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


QOniario 
Ladies 
Gllege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
Household Science (die- 
tetics), Secretarial 
Science, Speech Arts and 
Drama. Valuable en- 
trance scholarships. 

Prospectus on request. 


REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 


MOULTON 


COLLEGE cstabiished 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
FORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE | TO XIII 


Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 


Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For sllustrated brochure, write 
the Principal -2 


Miss Marjorie Trotter, M.A., D.C.L. 
he RRERAS ORES! ONSET TIER LE: 
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“ONE OF CANADA'S 
OUTSTANDING RESORT HOTELS” 


Ste-Adeéle-en-haut, Québec 


45 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


Open 365 days 
of the year 
to 150. guests 
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THE GERMAN USE OF ARMOR 


PANZER LEADER — by Heinz Guderian — 
—Michael Joseph—$7.50. 


by Maj-Gen E. L. M. Burns 


YENERALOBERST Heinz Guder- 

J ian was the principal organizer 
of the German Army’s Panzer forces, 
and had the satisfaction, which few 
organizers do, of leading the troops 
he created in battle. Liddell Hart, 
whose foreword perspicuously ana- 
lyzes Guderian’s character and place 
in history, has remarked elsewhere, 
with lugubrious satisfaction, that his 
theories of deep armored penetrations 
were put into practice by Guderian 
while the British gener rals, for whose 
benefit they were intended, still insist- 
ed on fighting tanks at infantry pace. 

The parz alyzing thrust of Guderian’s 
Panzer corps from Sedan to the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville, and subsequent turn 
North, threatened to cut off the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force even from 
Dunkirk, but Hitler’s inexplicable 
order not to continue the attack en- 
abled a defensive perimeter to be 
held, and the evacuation to take place. 

Deep drives by Guderian’s Panzer 
Group in the 1941 Russian campaign 

made possible the tremendous en- 
circlements which destroyed hundreds 
of thousands of Russian troops—but 
the final victory was just beyond the 
German power. 

In July, 1944, Guderian became 
Chief of the Army General Staff. 
with responsibility for the control of 
the Eastern front. He had the bitter 
task of trying to hold back the irre- 


sistible Russian advance with ever 
more inadequate means, acting as 
Chief of Staff to a commander— 


Hitler—who had lost all touch with 
reality. 

The book ends: “If despite every- 
thing, I could not prevent the defeat 
of my country, I must ask my readers 
to believe that this was not for lack 
of a will to do so.” We can also 
believe that Guderian was guiltless of 
the Nazi genocides and other mon- 
strous crimes. Although he had de- 
voted his talents, his energy and his 
courage in a zause that the wor!d has 
forever condemned, yet his code al- 
lowed him no other course than to 
serve loyally the head of the state 
to whom he had given his oath. 

In these memoirs General Guder- 
ian stands out a tragic figure, and 
there will be few who will deny him 
honor in defeat. 


The Humble Folk 


MY INDIA—by Jim Corbett—Oxford—$2.50 
by John L. Watson 


HE NEW BOOK by the author of 

“The Man-Eaters of _Kumaon”’— 
77-year-old Colonel Jim Corbett—is 
dedicated “to my friends, the poor 
of India simple, honest, brave, 
loyal, hard-working souls whose daily 
prayer to God, and to whatever Gov- 
ernment is in power, is to give them 
security of life and property to enable 


them to enjoy the fruits of their 
labours.” 

Needless to say there is no signific- 
ant historical material in this modest 
little book, no political polemics or 
social panaceas; only a string of fire- 
side anecdotes about the “brave, 
loyal, hard-working souls” with whom 
the author, as an official of the In- 
dian Railways, lived and worked for 
most of his life. Of course there are 
plenty of stories about the wild 
animals—tigers, leopards, cobras and 
hamadryads—whose presence added 
a certain element of insecurity to life 
in an Indian village. Colonel Cor- 





My India"’ 


JIM CORBETT 


bett has a profound knowledge of the 
jungle but his attitude is that of the 
naturalist rather than the big-game 
hunter. 

He was a good friend to the people 
of India and he writes of them with 
understanding and sympathy which 
never lapse into condescension. 


Land and People 


THIS IS ALBERTA—by Ken E. Liddell—Ryerson 
—$4.00. 


by Hal Tracey 
7 AVEL BOOKS, if they are to 
have widespread appeal, must be 
more than just a list of places to see 
and things to do for the prospective 
visitor. They must have continuity, 
and reveal some of the characteristics 
of the area under discussion, in the 
light of its people and _ historical 
background. 

Mr. Liddell’s book on Alberta 
measures up well. A former news- 
paperman, he has the active, questing 
mind it takes to probe patiently be- 
neath the surface of half-forgotten 
local folklore, and to get back to the 
basic origin of local place-names, cus- 
toms and peculiarities; something the 
average tourist has neither the time 
nor inclination to do, but which he 
appreciates having someone else to do 
for him. 


Liddell touches on such widely dit- 
ferent topics as Alberta’s oil boom. 
the famed Calgary Stampede, the ric! 
but until recently little known Peace 
River farming district, the benefits o: 
irrigation, and the tragedy of the littk 
town of Frank, buried under million: 
of tons of rock when Turtle Mountair 
fell on it. 

Alberta’s famous sons get due men 
tion, too. “Kootenai” Brown is prob 
ably the most colorful. He was witt 
General Custer, the story goes, and 
was riding dispatches when the Gen. 
eral made his famous last stand 
Liddell pays tribute also to Rev. Johr 
McDougall and Father Lacombe, the 
Province’s “two great peacemakers’ 
(with the Indians), and to Senator 
Pat Burns, the meat king. 

But it is far from a Chamber ot 
Commerce booster-type book Lidde| 
has written. He admits that the wind 
occasionally blows in Alberta, anc 
often hard. He doesn’t fail to men 
tion, either, that Alberta had what 
was probably the first “speakeasy” on 
the continent. the notorious Fort 
Whoop-Up. 

The book. which is well illustrated 
with pictures bearing a close relation 
ship to subject matter, will be a wel 
come addition to the publishers’ fast- 
growing list of travel titles, which now 
includes books on several Canadian 
provinces. 


Need For Gorki 


DOWN ALL YOUR STREETS—by Leonard Bish 
op—Longmans, Green—$4.75 


FLEE THE ANGRY STRANGERS — by Georae 
Mandel—McClelland & Stewart—$4.50 


by Melwyn Breen 


i, ‘irae YORK CITY and heroin are 
1 N two coarse and absorbing themes 
running through these two first nov- 
els. They deal with degeneracy unde: 
dope addiction. In‘ ‘Down All You: 
Streets” the victim is Burt, — the 
neo of two boys in their late teens 

“Flee the Angry Strangers,” the vic- 
tim is a girl, herself in her late teens 
The first is set mainly in the Lowe: 
East Side; the second in Greenwich 
Village. 

Of the two books “Down All You: 
Streets” is the more successful in its 
imparting of horror and pity and this 
in spite of its kinship with the some- 
what faded tradition of the naturali- 
tic novel. In this respect, Bishop 1s 
related to Dreiser rather than to his 
contemporaries in American fictior 
There is the same clumsiness of cor 
struction, the same need to spew 
all out and to capture a cumulative 
effect not by selection but by th 
amassing of enormously precise deta) . 

Bishop is also a sociologist: there 's 
a wealth of detail about the practices 
of the addict and the dope-peddlc! 
and, of course, a huge glossary of the 
cant of the “junkie.” For a momen’, 
it seems that he is interested in the 
circumstances of living in the Lower 
East Side and that dope addiction 's 
to be just one of the things life in this 
stew-pot can lead to. But he complete- 
ly abandons the theme of racketeer- 
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ng exploitation by social workers, for 
nstance, having planted it in the first 
scene, to concentrate on dope. 

From all this you may gather that 
he book is chaotic and it is, though it 
s morbidly fascinating to read. Its 
najor fault is that the central figure 
‘merges as a case history rather than 
is a tragic figure. Cyril Connolly has 
ecently stated that the one quality 
acking in modern American culture 
s the sense of the tragic. There is a 
ecognition of naturalistic violence, of 
senseless brutality and of the modern 
substitution of Society for Fate; all of 
hese play their diabolic role in Burt’s 
story. But there is no one flaw within 
iim: what Bishop ultimately gives us 
sa picture of insensate animalism, 
prodded with agonizing needles 
hrough the bars of an invisible cage. 

“Flee the Angry Strangers” belongs 
o the 1950 school of tough- -minded 
poetical-prose novelists. But for 
ill her suffering, Diane is a worthless 
person as a human being and as a 
poetical character: Mandel no more 
than Bishop can present his addict in 
either humane or human terms. 
Though both writers have a thorough 
understanding of dope practices, they 
both lack the kind of observation that 
lifts their characters above the beha- 
vioristic level. Mandel is the worse 
offender in this respect for he at- 
tempts to present the Village “charac- 
ters’ whose atypical behavior and 
speech cannot prevent them from be- 
ing a dull lot of people. 

Again, the tragic sense is missing. 
We do not get close enough to Diane 
to feel pity (though there is, perhaps, 
terror). Mandel, like Bishop, is much 
more at home with, and seems much 
more interested in, the fact of addic- 
tion rather than the circumstances 
that give rise to it. 

The result is that we accompany 
these miserable people on their night- 
mare rounds but we can only watch 
them, dramatically, as they undergo 
experiences that we can neither hope 
nor want to share, nor ultimately 
make meaningful. 


Savage Tale 


THE LAW OF LARION—by Peter Freuchen— 
McGraw-Hill-—$4.75. 


by D. M. Le Bourdais 


HIS LATEST book by Peter 

Freuchen is a novel based on the 
massacre of Russian traders by Indians 
led by a chief he calls Larion while 
\laska was still part of the Tsar’s 
dominions. The massacre, which oc- 
irred at Nulato, on the lower Yukon 
iver, in 1851, has a place in British 
aretic annals because an officer of 
e Royal Navy, left there by a ship 
arching for the lost Franklin ex- 
edition, was killed. 
Peter Freuchen is generally an en- 
\ rtaining writer who has admitted in 
s “It’s All Adventure” that he does 
ot let truth interfere unduly with 
terest. In this he seems to be well 
conded by his publishers who, in 
eir anxiety to present him as an 
authority on the culture of Alaskan 
indie, claim 30 years’ experience 
in Alaska for him, when, as a matter 
© fact, his experience is limited to a 
Visit while supervising the filming of 
his book “Eskimo”. 

Freuchen, who went to Greenland 


¢ 
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from Denmark at the age of 21, and 
lived there for many years, is undoubt- 
edly an authority on Eskimo life. 
This does not, however, set him up 
as an authority on Indian tribes in 
Alaska whose ways are not even well 
known to those who make Indians 
their field. 

Freuchen’s description of the pot- 
latch, common to the Athabaskan 
tribes as well as to a number of others, 
is graphic and authentic; but he leans 
heavily on his novelist’s licence in his 
delineation of other customs and 
characteristics. As a guide to the ways 
of these Indians, the book cannot be 
recommended; and since it is a chro- 
nicle of violence and tragedy, un- 
relieved by humor or any of the finer 
human qualities not unknown even to 
savages, it lacks the light touch which 
Freuchen’s many readers have learned 
to expect from him. 


Metagona 


TRINITY: 1852-1952 — University of Toronto 
Press—$1.00 


by Jack Lewis 


TOTHING formal or sententious 
LN about this capsule history of 
Trinity University; it is in fact nothing 
more than a special centenary edi- 
tion of the Trinity Review, prepared 
by a group of Trinitarians under the 
general editorship of Andrew Watson. 
It tells the story of Trinity’s hundred 
years with emphi isis on the trivial and 
the trifling — perhaps, after all, the 
most important part of a Univer- 
sity’s history. 

There are revealing anecdotes, neat 
character sketches, amusing commen- 
taries and, underneath it all, a proud 
affirmation of those principles of 
academic tolerance for which the Col- 
lege has always stood. As the editor 
points out, the main concern of the 
authors has been with “capturing 
flavor rather than with noting facts. 
with describing atmosphere rather 
than events.” All but two of the 
chapters were written by under- 
graduates, in the forthright and un- 
inhibited style of the young-in-heart. 

There is a number of amusing line 
drawings, some by the Art Editor, 
Jane Carson, others reproduced from 
the old Trinity “Episcopon”. 


With a Smile 


FORTY ODD — by Mary Bard — Longmans, 
Green—$4.25 


by Rica Farquharson 


ee ORTY ODD” is written by a 

sister of Betty Macdonald of 
“Egg and I” fame. Mary Bard drew 
from her own background as a doc- 
tor’s wife when she wrote “The Doc- 
tor Wears Three Faces”. Her latest 
book forces the conclusion that the 
sisters are masters of what might be 
called “fun thinking”. 

“Forty Odd” presents Mary: fat, 
foolish, frustrated, forlorn, flushed— 
going through change of life. Her 
friends, “the Neglected Ones”, also 
married to doctors, had chosen her, 
because she was the oldest, as labora- 
tory animal in their new preventive 
treatment of C. of L. Unwillingly, 
she undertook to keep a detailed 
history of her symptoms and prom- 
ised a thesis. 

An attractive husband, three alarm- 
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WINDOM'S i 
W AY JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


The story of an American doctor in a tropical section of 
Southern Asia who is caught in the revolutionary tensions of 
the time and region, and finds himself championing the natives 
against both a reactionary government and the Communists. 
A powerful theme treats of a man’s struggle with himself and 
with the war of ideas being waged so bitterly today. $3.75 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOR BOYS 


Ridley College for boys 8 to 18 offers high academic standards 
with the advantages of supervised residential life in modern 
buildings. Special attention is given to physical development 
and character building. 
A modern gymnasium, artificial ice rink and over 50 acres of 
playing fields provide year round recreational facilities. 
Generous entrance scholarships and bursaries are available. 
For information and illustrated prospectus write the Headmaster, 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 

Applica tions are now being entertained 

or boys who will be ready to enter 

Ridles College in 1952 and later 

years. Fall term opens Sept. 9, 1952. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


51-1 


Upper Canada College 
(e} 


Casa cane? 
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Founded in 1829 








Junior and Senior Matriculation. Games for all 
boys. 40 acres of grounds and playing fields in 
residential suburb of Forest Hill. Educational 
and medical facilities of modern city. 500 acre 


S property with week-end camp at Norval. Autumn 

Boarding and Day School term begins Wednesday.September 10th. For pros- 
FOR BOYS pectus and information about curriculum, seholar- 

Upper School 14-18 (Grades 9-13) oh ships, extra curricula activities and games apply 
ae or eg 3 to Principal. Upper Canada College. Toronto 12. 


Rev. C. W. Sowby, M.A... D.D., Principal 
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ingly normal daughters, groups of lov- 
able, uninhibited Americans enliven 
the picture of Mary being made over, 
physically, mentally, spiritually. Hila- 
rious are chapters on clothes, Brownie 
Girl Scouts. reducing, Great Books 
course, lectures. athletics, Music Les- 
sons: activities feverishly clutched in 
effort to ward off the worst aspects 
of Menopause. 

As more women will continue to 















Get REAL Air Conditioning 
— insist on FRIGIDAIRE! 


® Cools air quickly, efficiently 


® Dries excess moisture out of air 


Filters out dirt, soot, pollen 


Circulates air throughout room 


reach this age every adult girl child 
will be glad to read a fool and her 
hormones are soon parted and C. of 
L. is only a normal physiological 
transition period after all. It’s pleas- 
ant to see the subject so gallantly 
parading in public. There’s a zany 
commonsense in recognition of new 
aspects of an old subject because of 
the changing social environment as it 
vtfects women. 


Requires 60 cycle 
current 


Writers & Writing 


AGE, fear, grief, love and grad- 

ations of these primary emotions 
are worked over in “A Doctor's Re- 
port on Dianetics” by Dr. J. A. WIN- 
TER; published by Copp Clark. You 
may find it difficult to believe that an 
embryo can record perceptions but, 
according to this work, there are doc- 
tors whose patients act as if they had 
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Put this good-looking Frigidaire Room 


Air Conditioner in your home or office 


now. Say good-bye to heat, dirt and 


noise. It's powered by the famous Fri- 


plug it in! 


gidaire Meter-Miser sealed mechanism. 
Needs no plumbing, uses no water. Just 


recordings of what went on at their 
births and often act as if they were 
recording impressions of their pre- 
natal existence. 

This book might be placed on 4 
shelf on psychoanalysis to be re-read 
when the “experts” have clarified 
their opinions. 

Some laymen practiced Dianetics, 
a form of self-psychoanalysis when it 
was introduced into the United State: 
in recent years. Reponse, in medic .\| 
circles, was of condemnation or, in 
some cases, whole-hearted approval. 
So an organization was established tur 
research. Dr. Winter was its first 
Medical Director and this is the pro's 
and con’s when examined from a 
scientific viewpoint. 


@The extraordinary RACHEL Carson 
continues to appear on the best-seller 
lists with her two books “The §S 
Around Us” and “Under the Sc 
Wind.” 


Blin an address, now published, The 
Reverend R. S. K. SEELEY, Provost of 
Trinity College, Toronto, lists the es- 
sential qualities required in leaders as 
follows: 

1. Power of discrimination of essen- 
tial issues. 

2. Ability to detach oneself in some 
measure from immediate events. 

3. Discontent with second-hand opin- 
ions. 


4. Ability to assess values. 


A) 


A sense of responsibility in com 
munity life. 
6. Convincing personality. 


@ The prized Newberry Medal, award- 
ed annually for the best juvenile fic- 
tion, goes this year to Mrs. ELEANOR 
Estes, author of “Giner Pye”. The 
Caldecott Award for outstanding 
lustrations or pictures in juvenile tic- 
tion will be presented to NIcHotas 
MorDVINOFF for his illustration work 
in. the book, “Finders Keepers.” Both 
books are published by McLeod in 
Canada. 

Mrs. Estes, for years, was a chil- 
dren’s librarian in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Nicholas Mordvinoff was 
born in Petrograd but has had a life 
of adventure since leaving his birth- 
place, now Leningrad, just betore the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution 


@ Toronto-born Lots EDWARDS seems 
headed for popularity with her book 
“My Heart In Hiding”, published )y 
McLeod in Canada and recently pub- 
lished in England and selected by the 
Daily Graphic in London as a rece’ 
“book-of-the-month”. Magazines in 
Sweden and France have also pul- 
chased rights on the book. 


This first novel was originally pub- 
lished in condensed form in ‘he 


Ladies Home Journal. Mrs. Edwards 
now lives in Ottawa where her hus- 
band is Director of Intelligence oF 
Air. They have travelled extensive!’ 
and her novel spans the world. 


@ “Canada—The Golden Hinge’ 's 
the new book by our friend, Lesitt 
Roserts of Montreal. It is being pub- 
lished by Clarke-Irwin and expects (0 





TODAY Ask your Frigidaire Dealer for 


full information, or write 


Ventilates — adding fresh air reach the booksellers on June 23 
Roberts is one of the very-Canacian 
minded and the book will be too— 


indubitably. —Rica 


Exhausts stale, smoky inside air Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, Scar- 
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VICTORIA'S TOP COACHES 


by G. E. Mortimore 


JICTORIA is flexing her civic which he became a volunteer leader 
¥ muscles proudly because two He quickly picked up the new 
wnsmen have been chosen to coach 
inadian athletes in the 1952 Olvm- 
¢ Games at Helsinki this summer. ming and soccer teams: shone at gvm- 


Canadian sports: plaved BC cham- 


pionship basketball: captained swim- 


Archie McKinnon. swimming 
ach, is to Bruce Humber. track and 
Id coach. like a short fathe 

son. McKinnon. aged 55. is a 
und. happy Scot who carr 
unds of muscle on a 5’ 2!2 
umber is 18 vears vounger, a 


I 
5 an 1 
ed 182. and roughly a foot 





1 rL ig snoes 


McKinnon. a versatile ath 
ndler who has plaved almost 


own Game. 


career. Thev 
wheels in Ww 
Tough, but oh. 


ase for McKinnon 
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nastics and diving (he won the Van- 
couver Island springboard champion- 
ship in 1919). He put in eight sum- 
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a spell in the < 
1914-18 war 
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How to lead your 
son to success ft 








y . 

N, doubt about his eventual success in learning to walk, 
ix there? But success comes easier at the age of one than 
at twenty-one. 


len vour son is ready to begin his career. he'll need your 
WI lv to | | he'll 11 


help again. Here is a plan, called the Estate Builder, that will 


enable you to start him on the way to success at a cost of 
about Sl a week. Each $1,000 unit of the Estate Builder 
increases to $5,000 of life insurance protection at age 21. 
Phere will be no increase in cost or further medical examina- 


tion for this multiplied protection, 
The Estate Builder will show your son how time can make 


money multiply, Call your Great-West Life representative. He 


will help you lead your son to success! 
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sonal care. Weak lads enjoy the same 
cultivation as Olympic timber, and 
sometimes the unlikeliest ones grow 
large and tall. One McKinnon pro- 
tegé, however, looked like star mate- 
rial from the beginning. When Archie 
was looking over some hopefuls at 
Victoria High School, he saw a rangy 
15-year-old high-jumping. He thought 
to himself: good boy, wrong event. 

“How would you like to be a 
sprinter, kid?” he asked. 

“Sure, [ll try it,” said Bruce Hum- 
ber. That meeting started Humber on 
the trail that led to the Olympics— 
first as a runner and now as a coach. 

McKinnon tuition paid off. Hum- 
ber (who still insisted upon winning 
such unsuitable events as hurdles) 
took the intermediate cup at Victoria 
High. His parents moved to Seattle. 
There, he won the 100 yards and 220 
twice in a row at the Seattle all-city 
high school meet. 


‘N CHOLARSHIPS and a_ night job 
S sweeping floors helped carry him 
through the University of Washington, 
where, in 1935, he set two university 
records which remain unbroken; 9.6 
seconds for the 100, 20.8 for the 220. 

In 1936 he went to Montreal with 
Lee Orr, the late Howie McPhee and 
coach McKinnon (among others) to 
sprint for BC in Olympic trials. The 
Coast trio raised Eastern eyebrows by 
finishing one, two, three in both short 
sprint events. Tickets to Berlin were 
in their pockets. McKinnon had help- 
ed make Humber; now Humber was 
returning the compliment. 

He won two 220-meter heats in 
Berlin and reached the semi-finals 
before he was knocked out by such 
formidable runners as Jesse Owens 
and Ralph Metcalfe. On his return 
he gained his BA with a major in 
business administration and a minor 
in athletic coaching. He went into the 
RCAF; became a pilot-instructor; ran 
athletic meets in his spare time. 

Then he entered partnership with 
brothers Maurice and “Barley” in the 
furniture business. He still earns his 
bread that way. Coaching pays him 
in satisfaction, not cash. 


A distress call from McKinnon, 


who had his hands full as temporary 
General Secretary at the “Y”, sent 
him into action as a spare-time track 
and field coach. When Victoria’s “Y” 
team won three BC championships in 
the big boys looked Humber 


a TOW, 


—Jim Ryan 


OLYMPIC COACHES: Archie McKinnon (lI) 


and Bruce Humber, with Olympic souvenirs. 


over and liked what they saw so we] 
they made him head coach for the 
Empire Games in Auckland, Avs- 
tralia. 

Canada placed fourth. That was: 
bad for a winter meet when traini:» 
conditions were tough. But Victoy . 
didn’t care whether the team \ 
fourth or 44th. People slapped Hu 
ber on the back and asked him 
address so many meetings that 
eventually had to quit talking a 
buckle down to the furniture busine 

The dapper and_ personable 
year-old Humber lacks some of M 
Kinnon’s color, because the older m 
was gnarled by rougher weather. 
they both have the same sense 
dedication, the same knack of calli 
forth an athlete’s best by patient, 
dividual care. Both are married. M 
Kinnon has three daughters; is tw 
a grandfather. Humber has a dau 
ter 9, and a son, 5. 

Don’t expect miracles of Canad. ’s 
15-man track and field team agai 
such opponents as the 75-man U.S 
team, Humber warns. Win or lose, 
though, you can be sure of one thin 
Humber and McKinnon will still >e¢ 
heroes in their hometown. 


THEATRE 


WEDDED SEX 
by Lucy Van Gogh 


EW situations are so popular with 
contemporary 


producers as the marriage-in-name 


only. It has the immense advantage 


of keeping the audience’s mind con- 
tinually on the subject of sex without 
ever annoying the censors. Any 
playwright who can invent a new 
excuse for contriving a marriage-in- 
name-only has a surefire success. M! 
Louis Verneuil’s “Affairs of State” 
has a new excuse. 

An elderly and retired Washingt 
statesman, with a second wife 25 years 
younger than himself, finds — her 
anxious for a divorce in order that 
she may marry a young and rising 
Washington statesman. In an open- 
ing act ‘which is a heavy strain upon 
the credulity of the theatre audience 
but will probably not bother a cinema 
audience at all, he contrives to -et 
this young statesman to) marry in- 
name-only a clever and pleas.nt 
young woman with whom in the third 
act the young statesman falls in lo e. 

The show is chiefly notable for %¢ 
brilliant performance of Regi! d 
Owen (“by arrangement with Met o- 
Goldwyn-Mayer”) as the elde \\ 
statesman. Haila Stoddard as ie 
wife-in-name-only gives a smooth | -I- 
formance of what seemed to this cr ic 
to be more Haila Stoddard than © ie 
Verneuil conception; a woman whe !s 
going to be a great success as a Wa - 
ington hostess should surely not %e 
quite so “cute” as Miss Stoddard °e- 
comes when on the stage with char- 
acters who do not know about the ° 1- 
name-only” business. The rest 0! 
the small cast is adequate, and he 
show—recently playing in Mont 2a 
and Toronto—is good entertainm nt 
and does not purport to be anyt! ng 
more. 
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ANTIQUE 


HUNTERS 


DISCOVER PEI 


by Eleanor Mary Duffy 


6G THING OF BEAUTY is a joy forever,” 
say Prince Edward Islanders, “ . . . if an 
antique dealer doesn’t trade it from you 
with a television set.” 

Many PEI homes harbor the early eighteenth- 
century furnishings brought to settlements by the 
srant holders. Descendants of Lord Selkirk’s pio- 
veers cherish their great-great-grandmothers’ Pais- 
ev shawls. United Empire Loyalists’ great-great- 
srandchildren keep old cooking utensils, early 
American glass, jewellery, and the strange mixture 

family will throw together when leaving home 
na hurry. 

But the sons of the earliest settler, the French 
Acadians who numbered 5,000 before the Island 
changed from Ile Ste. Jean to the Island of Saint 
John, will spread their hands, “Eh! That is a good 
guestion. There is nothing, nothing except the 
church bells the King of France gave the mission- 
aries. One we have had recast. The other we do 
not own. There is nothing from that time, 172 
to 1758, but the Paris records!” 

For the collector of family history, for the 
inthropologist, these exact copies of Acadian 
reports made in 1875 are both fascinating and 
reliable. For the collector of china, occasional and 
unusual furniture pieces, the old homes of mer- 
chants and sea captains have proved rewarding. 


ROM THE TIME Surveyor-General, Captain Hol- 

land, drew up settlement plans in 764 for His 
Majesty, George III, until the last days of the 
schooner trade, the Island’s sea captains, mer- 
chants, and well-to-do citizens made regular trips 

» England. After they had sold their cargo, and 
ten their ships, they visited cousins in Bristol or 
Liverpool, or went down to the City to have a 
‘ame or two in the Great Subscription Room at 
Brooks's. And always time and money was spent 
n the shops of St. James Street in London. 

Before the vessels’ sails were furled for good and 
he seamen tried to be farmers, before the sur- 
ounding ocean became a barrier and not a blue 
oad to the ends of the earth, iadies in Charlotte- 
own waited for the latest in china and silver to 
ome directly from London. And often Prince 
dward Island merchants had the best pointed 
‘ut to them by the designer himself. 

It was in a china cupboard in one of these 
omes that Kennard Wedgwood recently found an 
arly copy of the famous Portland Vase. 

The President of New York’s Wedgwood firm 
vas holidaying in Charlottetown when ‘he got into 
casual conversation with an Islander. W edgwood 
hook his head at a remark made by the ‘latter. 
No. Tll wager there are no copies of the Port- 
ind in this part of the country, and certainly not 
iere on the Island.” A wager to an Islander is 
ke fine food to a Parisian, and Mr. Wedgwood 
vas taken to view the vase. 

Its owner, Mrs. A. E. Morrison, is used to 
‘uvers. “They come in the summer from Boston 
r New York, put their heads in the door and start 
ointing at my furniture. ‘ll give you $500 for 
!LEANOR MARY DUFFY, who lives in Char- 
ttetown, is a free-lance writer and newspaper- 
oman, 


wr, 


two chairs and the couch.” One year. 
it’s furniture, the next, it’s glassware.” This visitor 
was something new. He presented a card, Ken- 
nard L. Wedgwood, Chairman, Josiah Wedgwood 
& Sons Ltd., Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent. The old copy 
of the famous Portland Vase was put out for his 
inspection. 

He picked it up, examined it closely and the 
descendant of the Etruria potter knew he had lost 
his bet. He inquired if he might buy it. But Mrs. 
Morrison, whose family had cherished the vase 
for many years, decided against it. 


the settee, 


Was LONG, Window-paned china cabinet received 
its favorite treasure and Mr. Wedgwood remark- 
ed on the vase’s companions as he helped fit the 
9-inch amphora back into its private niche. He 
examined the heavy cutglass fruit dishes, the des- 
sert and comport set of china, handpainted with 
scenes of the English countryside. But his interest 
and curiosity kept returning to a parlor tea set 
which his hostess explained was Belleek. 

Based on the old fable and nursery rhyme by 
Mary Howitt, “The Spider and the Fly.” the tray 
is patterned in a delicate web and centred with ; 
raised spider. Golden threads hold tiny tie 
The usual mother-of-pearl Belleek is covered with 
a cream glaze, blue hawthorne branches outline 
the tray’s edge and form the handles of the tea set. 
The blossoms are in gold. A Victorian, ves, but 
one with charm, and not overdressed. 

“Whether Mrs. Morrison and the remaining 
family of Colonel Compton the grant holder who 
had his home assembled in England, should sell 
his eighteenth-century silver?” or, “Should the 
Hollands be asked never to part with the uniforms 
of the Surveyor-General?” are questions which 
come up regularly at the meetings of the Island's 
tour IODE chapters. Mrs. W. M. Brehaut of 
Charlottetown, and Miss Wanda Wyatt, Summer- 
side, both IODE members and ardent antique 
collectors, urge that a museum be built to house 
the Island’s history before it vanishes. bodily. over 
the border. 


wo HISTORIC EXHIBITIONS arranged by Mrs. Bre- 
haut have produced a catalogue containing data 

on everything from the copper pots, flails and 
spinning wheels of the land settlers. to a recipe 
book belonging to Queen Anne. The small vellum- 
covered book, crested with Anne’s coat-of-arms, 
must have originally belonged to her great-grand- 
mother, Anne of Denmark, as the printer's date 
on the parchment fly-leaf gives 1608. Entitled 
“Delightes for Ladies to Adorne their Persones. 
and Tables” it carries recipes on the Preserving ot 
Rose Leaves to Eat, and, the Brewing of Herbs 
and Colognes. This book was a gift to a young 
lady-in-waiting in the Queen’s household It was 
later inherited by a member of her family who lett 
England for the Island during George III's reign. 
All that was left of a gentler way of life. these 
more sophisticated reminders of the old world 
were well guarded. But with these as models, the 
colonial craftsman was apt to underrate his own 
work. Forgetting his lack of tools for finishing 
designs, he felt the pottery, or chairs and tables 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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COLONIAL-made 18-C. furniture in Aitken home. 





SILVER spoon, Crown Derby, in use 200 years. 





BELEEK ware in unique ‘‘Spider and Fly’ pattern. 





CHARLOTTETOWN'S Portland vase: Early copy. 
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@ The Elers brothers, who came to England from Holland 
with William III, had a profound influence on the character 
CMC Cie meee The tea-pot illustrated above 
is of the type produced in their factory “about 1700 
Photograph by courtesy of the Royal Ontario Museum 
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Clicking a nursery switch and waking a sleeping child is a thing 


of the past. These G-E switches operate smoothly and in absolute 


silence! They're a modern must in nurseries and bedrooms. They're 
ilso an economical replacement for any worn switches in your home. 
For, having no blades or springs to wear, they outlast old-type 
switches over and over 

Ask your G-E dealer or electrical contractor about G-E Mercury 
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home, now. Write for descriptive tolder 4483A. 
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BEAUTY 


Ten Degrees Cooler 
by Isabel Morgan 


OW TO LOOK COOL as a 
cucumber surrounded by ice 
cubes—though the weather's hot, 
humid and the city has you in its 
cement clutches? Look to the 
colognes and perfumes on your 
dressing table. We won't say they 
will make you immune to the heat, 
but the important thing is you'll 
seem to be—and look as though 
you are. 
White accents such as the large 
white cartwheel by Laddie North- 











SUMMER WHITE 


ridge (above), call for a refresh- 
ing, crisp scent. The right perfume 
is the one which in your own mind 
emphasizes the mood of your 
clothes. Keep the “heavier” per- 
fumes for the coming of cool 
weather and use instead a floral 
bouquet, or a single flower fra- 
grance that brings a_ feminine 
freshness to mind. A crisp, fernsy 
scent creates the same reaction as 
cool shade in a quiet woods. 


oe ET water and cologne, be- 
cause they have less strength 
than perfume, can be used lavishly 
in helping you to beat the heat. If 
you like your summer wash gloves 
to be fragrant, put a spoonful of 
cologne in the rinsing water. If 
your cream deodorant gets a little 
dry, moisten it wtih cologne. 
Freshen your hair with a_ light 
spray of cologne. Of course, it is 
the perfect finale to a cooling bath 
or shower. 

And if you like your cologne to 
be “extra” cooling, keep a flacon 
in the refrigerator or pour it on a 
wash cloth wrapped around an ice 
cube. You'll feel 10 degrees 


cooler. 


@ New Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women of 
Canada is FRANCES PEARL, a graduate 
of Vancouver General Hospital Nurs- 
ing School. She served overseas with 
the RCAMC and later joined UNRRA, 
working in the British zone in Ger- 
many. She has also been Supervisor 
of foster homes for the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute in Montreal. 
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... IN YOUR KITCHEN 
The secret of seasoning. . . 
“the chef's magic touch” 
to add new zest to soups, 
stews, gravies and 
countless other 
dishes. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CUuUuce 
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PALMS UP IN FRANCE 


by Joyce Tedman 


yIRST IMPRESSION of tourists 
I coming to France is the open hand 
and the bold approach. Dock porters 
are far from bashful when pointing 
out to newcomers the tariff; and the 
sime technique is observed by those 
irriving at the Gare du Nord or the 
Gare St. Lazare in Paris. 

Taxi drivers ask—and get—their 

per cent; bartenders, waiters, hat 
check girls, wine stewards, all live off 
you rather than their meagre salaries. 
lourists find that as well as their 15 
per cent “service” on hotel bills, they 
are expected to pave the corridors 
with handfuls of francs. 

But this is all just scratching the 
surface. Come and live in France and 
you'll see. The most important person 
in your life is the concierge. She (and 
it's always a she) is the keeper of the 
apartment block in which you live. 
She is old, with many aches and pains 

usually phlebitis in the legs—and 
she works harder than all the men in 
France put together. She has a hus- 
band who isn’t up to much. He is 
frequently seen with his bottle of wine, 
his beret on the side of his head, sit- 
ling in a picturesque attitude at the 
front door while his wife scrubs stone 
floors on her knees. 

She is the watchdog of the building. 
She is on duty 24 hours a day. You 
ring a bell to open the apartment 
door which signals her to peek out 
from her cubby hole and see who is 
there. At night, there is a smali win- 
dow at the level of her bed which 
serves the same purpose. 

Your concierge receives far more 
than an occasional tip from you. At 
the New Year she expects—and gets 

1,000 francs or roughly three dol- 
lars for every month you have lived 
there. In between times you give her 
small sums for every extra service 

he performs. 

Your indignation is aroused by 

these taken-for-granted = payments. 
\fter handing over an_ exorbitant 
rent, with extra cost for heating, you 
are now expected to keep the con- 
cierge happy! 
You are still smarting from the 
yw that the landlord has the equiva- 
it of three months’ rent in advance 
hich he keeps and is supposed to 
return to you when you leave. This 
in the nature of security against 
bieakage and_ spoilage. 

Suppose you don’t give your con- 
cierge her pay. This is what mi 1y hap- 
pen: Your mail will be delivered di Lys 
Se because the postman  entrusts 
the building’s mail to her. Guests 
come enquiring where you live and 
she will likely direct them down the 
s‘teet or say that you have moved 
ay. Parcels you expect turn up at 

r door long after you've given up 
pe of ever seeing them; ice picks 
‘ used to deflate the tires on your 
cur; radio antennae are broken; si- 


a J 


7 


ors 


API 
JOYCE TEDMAN, a_ Canadian, 
whose husband is a Colonel in the 
US Army, has been living in France 
several years. 


monized surfaces are scratched. Un- 
traceable and unfathomable, ihese 
small annoyances add up to the fact 
that you are in the concierge’s black 
book. 

Domestic servants in France are, 
by tradition, the purchasers of house- 
hold foods. They keep daily accounts 
of their expenditures, but unless you 
check prices constantly, you cannot 
possibly check on their accuracy. It 
is considered legitimate graft here for 
servants to add on their ten per cent 
or more, if they think they can get 
away with it. 

It is easier, of course, to hoodwink 
a non-French speaking foreigner than 
a French person. By adding imper- 
ceptibly here and there an extra ten 
francs to the cost of individual items, 
the final result is achieved. 


a among French servants 
who live away from their place 
of work is considered a daily right. 
One time I walked into our kitchen 
and found a maid pouring coffee from 
a tin into a small glass jar in her 
carry-all. Astonished, I glanced in- 
side and found neat jars, all labeled, 
containing small quantities of granu- 
lated sugar, loaf sugar, coffee and 
butter. 

When I accused her of stealing she 
flew at me like an eagle, telling me I 
had no right to make such an accusa- 
tion. Words—not feathers—flew and 
finally I backed away in defeat. 

When you go to the hairdresser, 
the 15 per cent “service” is added; 
when you go to a movie you hand the 
usherette a tip for showing you your 
seat. Be indignant if you like, but 
you won't be vermitted to sit down 
and enjoy the show if you don’t tip 
your way in. 

The butcher boy delivers your pork 
chops and you tip him 20 francs. A 
plumber comes and after completing 
the job you offer him either a glass 
of red wine, an aperitif, or a tip. 
Sometimes he takes two out of the 
three, but always the tip. If you don’t 
offer him on-the- -spot hospitality. he 
just won’t turn up the next time you 
have an urgent plumbing problem. 

Moving-day tradition requires you 
to provide half a bottle of wine, per 
man, per morning. If the move takes 
all day, you provide a bottle per man. 
This wine is drunk during the course 
of the working day. 

If flowers are delivered you tip the 
boy who delivers them; you tip the 
man who collects your gas and elec- 
tricity bills at the door; and the same 
applies to a man who delivers tele- 
grams or those pneumatiques for 
which Paris was famous at the turn 
of the century. When you stop at a 
gas station you tip the attendant for 
performing his normal duties of filling 
your tank and wiping your windshield. 

None of these practices are consid- 
ered gouging. They are the philosophy 
and custom of daily living in France. 
Take a tip from us: Just add 15 per 
cent onto your cost of living budget 
and settle down to enjoy life. 
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Lajabitm fader 
Blue Grass 
Deodorants 






One of the world’s 
great fragrances 
to keep you discreetly 


fastidious. 


SO SAFE « SO EFFECTIVE « SO FEMININE 


S| 35 
. . . oF 
in a pretty pink plastic bottle - - e 

Blue Grass Cream Deodorant - - * 5) 


Laguhite Fhrdon 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


Blue Grass Spray Deodorant . . . 
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EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


Finer: 





plans for your 


WILL 
THE Ask for our 
R OVA L JR U S T een ees 


Your Will’’. 


OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
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pe een ena scans on GIRLS 
7” Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For - 
illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 
courses, fees and Coilege life, write to the Principal 
P. S. Dobson M.A. (exon), D.D., 


OPENS SEPTEMBER Sth 
Valuable Scholarships & Bursaries Available 
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PACIFIC 
EXPRESS 


VELLERS 
f es tA DY 


obtainable from all Canadian 
Pacific agents and most banks 














ROTHESAY COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL 


An Old New Brunswick Boarding School for boys between 
the ages of 10 and 18 
Courses lead to Matriculation and Entrance 
to the Services Colleges 


Founded 1877 


For Information regarding Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries 
write to the Headmaster 


C. H. BONNYCASTLE, B.A. — ROTHESAY, N.B. 


“There are so many ‘different’ things about this lovely 
* Canadian Province-by-the-Sea, with its hundreds of miles of 
broad, paved highways, that it is hard to tell just what 
appeals most to our thousands of annual visitors. 


Perhaps it’s the friendliness of our people that brings so many of our 
visitors back again and again. 


Or perhaps it is the variety of ‘unusual’ things . . . like the always fascinat- 
ing spectacle of the TIDAL BORE at Moncton... or the strange and world- 
renowned REVERSING FALLS at historic old Saint John... or perhaps the 

number ond variety of our COV- 

ss ERED BRIDGES, picturesque re- 

Write for free booklets minders of less hurried times, that 

Fill in this coupon and mail it to: stirs the romantic in all of us. 







We take our pleasant warm 





ee days and our cool and refreshing 
‘air-conditioned’ nights for grant- 

Dire M parent. air-con 5 
New Brunsw wee row ed .. . but to our visitors... 


these things too, are a welcome 
relief from the heat of the big 
cities. No matter what it is... we 
are happy to see you and wel- 
come you to a wonderful vacation 
in friendly NEW BRUNSWICK, 
Canada. 






Address 





City 





NBS52-5C 













CONCERNING FOOD 
DINNER WITH VIEW 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


6¢ F,.,ERGUSON POINT Tea House” 

says the split-log sign, not pro- 
mising too much — something “ye 
olde” perhaps. with tea and crumpets 
as piece de résistance. 

For Vancouver gourmets, however, 
the rambling, cedar-siding building, on 
a bluff overlooking English Bay, pro- 
vides an adventure in dining one does 
not have too often on this “meat-and- 
two-veg” coast. 

The view hits them first, a visual 
aperitif, and the only one possible in 
British Columbia. The weathered, 
pleasant building sits comfortably 
against the evergreen forest of Stanley 
Park, flanked by ancient maples. 
Green lawns in front dip to the face 
of the cliff. Beyond, the Gulf of 
Georgia sweeps towards Vancouver 
Island between the arms‘of Point Grey 
and the mountainous north shore. 

It it’s a soft, sunny day, the lawn is 
splattered with umbrella-shaded tables, 
very Continental sidewalk  cafe-ish. 
Pre-dusk the backdrop behind the 
arms of land is shot with the purples, 
oranges and golds, water-reflected. of 
a Pacific sunset. For late dinner, the 
sea, land and sky are chromatic)blues, 
the land-arms, light sprinkled. It seems 
incredible that all this is only 15 min- 
utes drive from the centre of down- 
town Vancouver. 

The average restaurateur. in this 
setting, would probably have conclud- 
ed. nature having done its bit, cold- 
ham-potato salad or roast-lamb-mash- 
green-peas could do the rest. 


- SCENERY isn't enough for Eve 
and Steve Floris. an adventur- 
ous, decorative refugee couple from 
Budapest. 

Taking a chance hag,been:-routine 
for the two Hungarians, first under 
German, then Russian occupations, 
then during a thriller-type escape west 
from the Iron Curtain. Now they’re 
taking the chance of serving authentic 
European food in a city known as the 
graveyard of cafes that tried to be 
different. 

The restaurant has passed its first 
birthday now and business, especially 
in summer, is good, so perhaps the 
Hungarians have a word for it. 

It’s a two-person show. Steve. white 
chef’s hat rakishly a-tilt. cooks. Eve, 
who hasn't got over a shy-dimpling 
when she smiles, 1s hostess-waitress. 

The tables-for-two are on_ tea- 
wagon-like trolleys that can be pushed 
together for larger parties. trundled 
to a window with a view or grouped 
around the fire. as the diners desire. 
The candles gleam on the copper 
covers for hot foods, while the fire 
sparkles on copper ornaments on the 
mantel and around the room. The 
Setting is intimate, relaxing — grey 
rugs, soft green walls, warm rose 
drapes of homespun. 

But it’s the food that brings a full- 
house of business men for lunch from 
nearby downtown Vancouver; teatime 
gossipers; leisurely diners. 

The name of Floris is famous in 
Budapest for fine restaurants and for 
pastries. Steve at 15 was apprenticed 





¥ Sas. 
Province de Québec 


What better vacation than 

cour of the celebrated shrines 
and sanctuaries of La Province 
de Québec. 


stay in French Canada, where 


You will enjoy a 


you will be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 


Write today for free booklet ‘Shrines of 
la Province de Québec’, to: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
Québec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








STUDY AT HOME: 
FOR A DEGREE 


lestal courses for London’ University 
Degrees B.A B.Sc., B.D., B.Sc. Ecor 

Established in 1894, Wolsey Hall has a 
record of over 12,500 successes — 

moderate. Information from Dept. OS-2 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, a. 





British West Indies 


Ft AGIC ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso rhythms, 
golden beaches, Moslem mosques, 
Hindu temples. Enjoy wide choice 
of hotels and guest houses . . . con- 
venient air or sea transportation . . . 
devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad ees Dancing! Feature of Caribbeon 
Festival, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Aug.: 1-10 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Dept. 15, 37 Board of Trade Blidg., 
Montreal, or see your Travel Agent. 
Offices in N.Y., London, Port-of-Spain 
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under his uncle in the family business 
to work for three years and learn the 
irt, without wages. He took over the 
family business just about the time 
Germany took him over. 

After that there was compulsory 
nilitary service, a stint in a concentra- 
tion camp, always hunger. When the 
Russians moved in, Steve and Eve had 
had enough. One dark night they 
started a 30-mile hike through forests 
ind back roads to Austria. The Allies 
ut them to work quickly and for two 
years they managed an UNRRA 
Hotel in Vienna. 

Always they wished for more than 
1 boundary between them and the 
Reds and in 1948 they pushed west 
o Canada and Vancouver. The tourist 
issociation couldn't ask for better 
roosters. “It’s all so beautiful, people, 
nountains, everything,” sighs Eve 
with a rolling of eyes and a flutter of 
*xpressive hands. 

They still haven’t escaped the war. 
Beside them is the camouflaged cement 
tower of a gun emplacement. Fergu- 
son Point hid guns defending Vancou- 
ver harbor during the war and the 
present cafe began life as a gunner’s 
yarracks. It’s probably the only res- 
‘taurant in Canada with an_air-raid 
shelter, used currently as a gallery by 
Indian artist Ellen Neal. 


( ” THE LAWN in summer, or before 

a snapping fire in winter, Steve 
und Eve serve food that is distinctly 
European. They serve hors d’oeuvres 
eminiscent of the large cafes of 
European capitals. Their soups are 
iot through courtesy of a canning fac- 
tory, but meaty, spiced, full-bodied 
Hungarian soups. Their main courses 
ire Hungarian too: goulashes in rich 
ed gravy; roulades (beet steaks 
stuffed with onions and rolled with 
yacon), chicken liver risotto served 
vith rice and Parmesan cheese. 

Desserts are the pastries the Floris 
imily have been famous for during 
generations. 

Vancouver diners-out and tourists 
who like something different appre- 
clate the food. But the best recom- 
mendation comes from other Euro- 
peans who are pouring into Vancou- 
‘er and who are in a better position 
‘9 appraise its authenticity. These 
rave made Ferguson Point a rendez- 
Vous. 
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A SIZE AND STYLE... 2. 3. 
. . of... FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BARBER-ELLIS 


Le oe COAST TO COAST 





“Two weeks in town, and when they 
have money, they are coming here,” 
explains Steve. “They say to them it 
is like home. We hope to Canadians 
it is becoming a second home.” 

Steve Floris’ Favorite Recipe: Hun- 
garian Stuffed Green Peppers. 

1 pound lean ground beef 
pound ground pork 
medium onion chopped fine 
clove garlic chopped fine 
eggs 
teaspoon paprika 


= hQ Ne 






1 teaspoon black pepper 
¥2 cup raw rice 
12 teaspoons of salt 
10 medium sized green peppers 
1 15-ounce tin Italian tomato 
paste (or Canadian tomato 
paste if not available) 

Mix meat with onion, garlic, salt, 
pepper, paprika, rice, eggs. Take stem 
from green peppers aud remove inside 
seeds and membranes. F.!! peppers 
with meat to %4 inch from top. Place 
peppers in double steamer with 1 quart 


. 
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water in bottom. Steam for an hour. 

Remaining in steamer should be, as 
Steve explains it, “not quite a pint of 
water which has absorbed the flavor 
of the peppers and spices.” To this 
add the tomato paste, 1 tablespoon of 
sugar and dash of salt. The green 
peppers are placed carefully in this 
mixture and allowed to come to a boil. 
Then they are ready. Serves 10 per- 
sons. 

Steve serves only mashed potatoes 
with this, followed by a tossed salad. 
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...a kindness for many venerations ee 


THE SAFE ENCLOSURE @ The trees on your land may have been planted years 
FOR ALL MESSAGES 


before you were born. But their heritage of peaceful 
. .. to enjoy, to care for and to pass 
along to generations that will follow you. 


beauty is yours 


For all their height and strength and beauty, how- 
ever, fine trees need intelligent care. To repair storm 
damage, to guard against disease and insect attacks, to 
correct unfavorable soil or growth conditions—these 


DAVEY 


are responsibilities you can safely entrust to the Davey 
man. His training has been thorough; he is backed by an 
organization of unraatched experience in the exacting 
profession of tree-care. 


Perhaps that’s why more people depend on the Davey 
organization than any other for the protective care of 
their fine trees. Look in your Phone Directory for the 
nearest Davey Headquarters. Then make that call today. 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO e¢ KINGSDALE 4672 


70 CARLING STREET, LONDON, ONTARIO ¢ LONDON—3-9943 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE (@) SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


MARTIN L. DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 


June 14, 1952 
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Wherever there's Sun, there’e Denim! 


In shorts, in jeans, in pedal-pushers and blouses, in little and long toppers... 


in colours that are deep and earthy or pale and clear as a summer sky. 
But never doubt it, this summer, sun and fashion join forces to say 


“Wear Denim!” Shown, just two from a delightful selection at Eaton's. 


ARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEL ANTIQUES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


he made were rough and crude. Our 
eyes are kinder, for Canadian Col- 
onial ware is admired for its fresh- 
ness, strength, and functionalism. 
George Aitken who was born on 
the Island of Saint John in 1779 knew 
how to bring this engaging quality 
into stones, slabs of oak and even 
black grain-seeds. His stone house 
which has stared wide-eyed at the 
Montague River for more than 1\) 
years is as solid as the earth itse!, 
Juniper beams as thick as a giant's 
body make the beams of the squire 
cellar. Indoors everything is as he 
left it, with two exceptions—the 
bricked-in kitchen fireplace, and the 
electric lights in the chandelier. 
Time skims backward when \ou 


. cross the worn door slab. His house 


is the product of a successful grist 
mill where he ground his neighbor's 
grain into flour. It is the product. 
too, of George Aitken’s amazing 
memory. When he was a young man 
he visited his grandfather’s home in 
Auchenhay, Scotland, the home his 
father left in the 1770's for North 
America. Everything he saw—the 
stone cottages, the furniture—sta\ed 
with him, and when he returned he 
began to plan a new house. 

His treasures, such as the 14 chairs, 
hand-turned and wooden-pegged, sult- 
glaze stoneware sprigged with nose 
gays, make modern furnishings seem 
cold and impersonal. 

The present owner, Bill Aitken. 
pointed at the prints in the dining 
room. “One of these fellows that bu 
old things said to me, ‘Currier and 
Ives, ch?’ T said “No. Can't you read 
They’re just Currier.” Currier was 
business by himself first and then he 
took Ives in for a partner.” 


N? ONE can fool Bill Aitken on the 
value of anything in his house 
-Proudest possession is the leather hob 
nailed chest dating back to 1609 
which belonged to James Aitken 
Laird of the Rhys, Jockley and Au 
chenhay, Clovend, Scotland, — and 
holds family papers and letters. Since 
it was made, it has never been out 0! 
Aitken hands. 
The great panelled door and 


double lensed telescope, which rests j 


in a recess in the wall by the hallwa\ 
window, have seen a lot of histors 
travel the river in front of them. The 
Aitken door has opened in welcome 


for over a century, as In man\ old § 


PEI homes, to friends, wayfarers and 
now tourists. 

Souvenir hunting is almost a s\i- 
onym for tourist, but since the wal 
the Island has found that ant que 
hunting is a better simile. Any da) 
now a home with wide clap irds 
and multi-paned windows can expec! 
a new knock on the door. Last \¢a! 
visitors looked for beaded fire screens. 
This vear? Well, it may be Staflord: 
shire salt glaze or gold lustre ware 


@ Principal Errie Gorpon W\\ CH 
of St. Clement’s School for girls, lor 
onto, received an honorary degree 
at the recent convocation in hone! 
of the centennial year of Trintl) 
College and St. Michael’s College. 
of FT, 
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LIGHTER SIDE 





by Mary Lowrey Ross 


PrP \HE DEPARTMENT of External 
Affairs has been criticized re- 
cently for the vagueness and 

mildness of its diplomatic language; 

ecifically for “viewing with con- 
eorn” the United States action in send- 
Canadian troops to Koje Island 
\:thout bothering to consult Ottawa. 
“Viewing with concern” it has been 
pointed out, is firm but not strong. 

Viewing with indignation on the other 

hand is strong but not firm. (After 

al!. What can we do about it?) View- 
with annoyance has a_ rather 
petulant sound, suggesting the injured 
eclings of a householder whose good 
ne ghbor has carelessly heaved a dead 
cat into his backyard. 
Anxious to be of assistance to the 

Department I have been going 

through Roget, who has a number of 


s 


he pful suggestions. These include 
nXiety, Misgiving, wincing, suspicion. 


or dis-quietude, trembling. throb- 
hing. and so on, right on down to 
desperation and despair. Also pavor, 
which, to save the Pen- 
tugon trouble. means 
morbid, groundless 
fear. 

If Mr. Pearson want- 
ed to be more emphatic 
t course he would de- 
scribe his Department's 
feeling as rampant, tur- 
dulent, tumultuary, un- 
sovernable, volcanic 
d stanchless. He 
could then go on to 
characterize the United 
Stutes’ position as bugabear 

lavmare. a. nightmare, a morno, a 
Hurlothrombo, and a fee, faw, fum. 
Roget also recommends Pish and 
(interjections. ) 

Is this anv help, Mr. Pearson? 

It probably isn’t. It probably isn’t 

n necessary. The old-fashioned 
diom of diplomacy still serves rea- 


aboo). 


Pshaw 


sonably well between two countries 
Who speak the same language and, as 


possible, try to avoid treading 
on each other’s toes. Luckily, our 
country’s representatives have never 
needed to learn the new diplomatic 
| of abuses. 


| THEY with concern, misgiv- 
ng, or in special cases alarm, it 1s 
usially enough to bring about, if not 

ettlement, at least an acknowledge- 
ment. In general the voice of our dip- 
lomacy still carries the fine old- 

ioned eloquenc2 that is suitable 
) International dinner speeches or 
Pecce Bridge celebrations. If our 
method bears the same relation to the 
new, or Soviet, diplomacy as corres- 
ponding by quill pen does to com- 
licating by spit-ball, this is still 
10 great disadvante age. There’s plenty 
of time to grow up and learn to be 
peremptory and high-handed and, if 
necessary, bad-mannered. 

It would be very pleasant however 
if our Government were as polite and 
Neratiating at home as it is abroad. 


view 


ROGET 





TO THE RESCUE 


Ottawa, for instance, never views 
with concern, misgiving, or alarm, 
any failure on the part of the tax- 
payer to turn in his quarterly pay- 
ment. It sends instead a brisk notice 
ordering us to remit immediately and 
pointing out that unpaid taxes and 
Overdue instalments bear interest at 

per cent. 

When our Government 
mistake abroad it consider- 
able pains to explain and justify itself. 
But it never bothers apologizing for 
its refund errors to the taxpavers who 
support it. at home. 


makes a 
goes to 


( 'y E FOR instance the Government 
sent me an unexpected refund of 
$100. Figuring that I, rather than 
Ottawa. had added up my total wrong 
1 joyfully spent the windfall on slip 
covers. Six months later I received 
a sharp notice from Ottawa that I 
owed it $100, with interest at 6 per 
cent per annum 
So I sat down and wrote that I 
viewed with concern 
anc suspicion a Gov- 
ernment so inefficient 
as to make an error of 
$100 in its accounting. 
and so flagrantly over- 
reaching as to demand 
6 per 


Its own 


t 


cent interest on 


mistake. | en- 


closed a cheque lor 
S100, 
Arguing with the 


Government is. to bor- 
row from Mr. H. G 
Wells. a good deal like fig! iting aman 
without a face. All I got back was a 
dry notice tha I still owed Ottawa 
three dollars. which I paid 

A year or two later, in working out 
my accounts at the end of the 


fiscal 


Vear I discovered that Ottawa owed 
me $15. When the Government en- 
velope arrived, however, it contained 


not mv $15 refund but a curt notice 
that I owed Department $346.7 
This time when I sat down to write 
to Ottawa | reached for my Thes- 
aurus. Roge:, I discovered, is cram- 
med with the vivid language of 
official abuse: words like scandalous, 
egregious, indefensible, irremediable. 
irremissable, and inexplicable, along 
with shallow- clod- rattle- and addle- 
pated, and lack- half- dull- blunt- dim- 
and fat-witted. Mr. Vishinsky would 
revel in Roget, and probably does. 
However. I didn’t send the letter 
composed under the inspiration of 


Roget. Instead I wrote to the De- 
partment severely, pointing out its 


mistake and giving the serial number 
of my official receipts—the implica- 
tion being that I couldn't trust the 
originals to anything so bull- block- 
jotter- beetle- and dunder- headed as 
the official accounting department. 

Six months later I received my 


belated refund. It came in the form 
of a cheque, without explanation, 
without apology, and naturally, with- 


out six months’ interest. 
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Can you add eight to eight 
without getting sixteen? 


Suppose you bought your il for $8.000 a fore values reached their 
present peak. You could possibly sell that home to-day for $16.000, 
You've literally made $8,000. But, supposing you had to replace it. 
That would cost $16.000. 


When FIRE strikes . . . you usually lose everything. How about it? 
Could you replace your loss... or would you, through an oversight. 
stand to lose $8.000. or more. 


Fires do happen! And can happen to you! Your only protection is... 
{dequate Insurance! Your Norwich Union Agent will take a personal 
interest in working out a low-cost program of Adequate Insurance 
for you. Ask him to-day for an economical _ to fit vour particular 


needs . . . covering not only fire. but burglary and publie liability. 


Scratching your head won't provide for your future. Your best bet for 
security is intelligent planning .. . with Adequate Insurance. Adequate 
Insurance costs so little and yet provides so much for vou and vour 
family. Plan now for a carefree retirement. 
play golf—maybe travel—or just plain loaf. Don't put it off! Investigate 

this simple plan for Adequate Insurance to-day. Call 

vour Norwich Union Life man... and benefit 5) 
from his wide experience. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. 


The day you can go fishing— 















“The best background a man can 
Adequate Insurance” 


—NORWICH UNION 
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Distilled under the old English Recipe 


HOLLOWAY’S 


LONDON DRY GIN 


DISTILLED IN CANADA 
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WOMAN OF THE WEEK 





NO TIME TO GO STALE 


by Margaret Ness 


7OU'D think owning and running 
Y a 1,000-watt radio station would 
keep any woman tully occupied. Not 
Mrs. Florence Buchanan of Brant- 
ford, Ont., and Station CKPC 


Twelve organizations claim her 








attention—including such diversified 
ones as the Canadian Cancer Society, 
Zonta Club and Brant County His- 
torical Society. Then there are the 
two children and their interests: Dick 
who is CKPC’s Program Director. 
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Underwood 


and it’s only natural because so many of them have 


been trained on Underwood Typewriters 


unmatched 


for exclusive features that give smooth, quiet, responsive 


action. Words seem simply to flow on paper without 


ettort or fatigue 





Phone your nearest Under- 
wood office for a convincing 
demonstration in your office. 
No obligation. 






Underwood Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 
Branches in all Principal Canadian Cities 





and 12-year-old Judith. A large home 
with a big garden occupies another 
slice of her time. 

The day I visited her she was con- 
centrating on the local campaign for 
funds for the Cancer Society. As well 
as being Vice-President of the To- 
ronto Branch, she’s President of Brant 
County Unit. In fact she helped or- 
ganize the local unit, the first in On- 
tario. She had her sights on local 
$11,000 objective and announced at 
the end of the day that the total had 
almost reached $8,000. 

She was also mentally juggling a 
triple real estate deal. Dick’s mar- 
was just in the offing; the 
house was too big for her and Judy. 
So she planned to (1) sell the house, 
(2) build a smaller one on her garden 
property overlooking the Grand Riv- 
er, and (3) rent a small place until 
the new house was built. “My friends 
think I’m completely mad,” she said. 
“But it sounds reasonable to me.” 

As far as Mrs. Buchanan knows, 
she is the only woman in Canada or 
the U.S. to own and Operate a 1,000- 
watt station. And she is the boss, not 
just a figurehead. The station was a 
gift from her father, the late Cyrus 
Dolph of Preston and Brant- 
ford. When she took over in 1939, 
there was only a staff of five, three 
of whom are still with her. She’s more 
proud of that fact than that the sta- 
tion has grown to need 24 staffers. 


riage 


HE staff—and many of Brantford’s 

businessmen—have a friendly way 
of greeting her as “Mrs. B.” It’s not a 
carbon copy, either. She was “Mrs. 
B.” long before Kate Aitken became 
popularly radio-ized as “Mrs. A.” 

When the station was small—be- 
fore it was upped to 1,000 watts in 
1946—Mrs. Buchanan had time for 
one of her favorite hobbies—going to 
auction sales. Now she has to say a 
firm “No” to such excursions. Some 
of her buys are in her home—a num- 
ber of blue glass pieces (blue is her 
favorite color), china and a_ hand- 
some old secretaire. 

Another hobby is gardening—even 
indoors. For every window ledge in 
her many-windowed dining room and 
every small table in her drawing 
room carries its quota of potted plants. 





There’s even a tea-wagon sporting «: 
dozen or so pots of African viclets, 
minus blooms. “They won’t bloom fo 
me somehow,” Mrs. Buchanan said 
“I'm getting discouraged.” 
Above the drawing-room mantel 

a portrait of Dick as a little boy, in 
blue. It was the first portrait Fran 
Panabaker did. Mrs. Buchanan kne\ 
him from Galt Collegiate days, per- 
suaded him to “do” Dick. One ot 
Panabaker’s early floral paintings 
hangs above the old marble mant 
in her office at the station’s last-year- 
acquired new studios. 


ER Office is the work of a forme 
Brantford girl, Marion Tribble of 
Simpson’s Interior Decorating; has fi 
green walls, an immense blonde wood 
desk and antique gold leather chairs 
The knick-knacks are feminine. Dec- 
orator Tribble caught Mrs. Buchan- 
an’s personality extremely well, | 
thought: the business-like manner, the 
tailored clothes, and the feminine ap- 
proach to the non-station matters. 
Mrs. Buchanan confided that she 
also likes to cook but hasn’t much 
time. Dick deflated her aspirations by, 
“You're not such a hot cook, though.” 
Free air time on CKPC is gener- 
ously ladled out to all worthwhile 
causes. But that isn’t enough tor Mrs 
Buchanan. She has to be active, too 
in the organizations. She must have 
some sort of record for the number 
of clubs and groups she has had 4 


hand in organizing. Besides the loca § 
cancer unit, she organized the Brant- { 
ford Zonta Club nine years ago; or 
ganized the only Indian Girl Guide 
company (at nearby Mohawk Insti- v 


tute) and the only blind company, 
the Ontario School for the Blind 
Sometimes honor comes to a prophet 
in his own country and Mrs. Buchan 
an has already been made a Life 
Member in three organizations and 
undoubtedly, there’s more to come 
“I never seem to accomplish all the 
things I want to do,” Mrs. Buchanan 


said. “There are so many new things 


to try. That’s what makes life thrill- 
ing to me.” Then, with her pleasant 
little chuckle, she added. “The height 
of my ambition right now is to go to 
an auction or go home and chanze 
all the furniture around.” 


Let Experts Solve Your Life 
Insurance Problems 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Purely Canadian Company - Established 1899 
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t she Where a fine car matters... Wonarch belongs 


beyond compare! 
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For those who take pride in driving a truly fine car. the new 
1952 Monarch bears the stamp of recognized quality and | 





Deautyv. 


Ix’s not only the distinguished styling in every lovely line that sets this 


1 


car apart—nor the luxurious interiors, custom-appointed for the 


most discriminating, which give this car such proud distinction— 


and it’s not just the unbelievably smooth performance of its 125 


horsepower engine, built by the world’s largest manufacturer of 


V-8 engines. It’s a// these, plus many other exciting features 
which make the 1952 Monarch so neu—so different— 
so beautiful! Drive this truly magnificent car and you'll agree 


that where a fine car matters... Nionarch belongs. 


The luxurious Monarch Convertible 
— with custom-cppointed interiors 
of groined viny! trim, colour-keyed 
to exterior finishes speciolly 
selected for their proctical becuty. 
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What you want 
is a Coke 


That’s so right—especially when activity 
calls for a pause. Just reach into the handy 
portable cooler for a frosty bottle of 
Coca-Cola. Enjoy its tingling goodness 


and off you go —to play refreshed. 
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